





















THE MILLER OF EAMONT BRIDGE: 


A WESTMORELAND TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A MIDNIGHT INTRUSION. 


THE hunt being now over, the party dispersea, the Squire, with 
some of his friends, to Troughton Hall, and the others to the 
‘‘ Welcome to Cumberland,” where they intended to toast their 
victory. 

Parson Lawson would only tarry a few minutes, ‘‘ You know,” 
he said, ‘‘that I have a ride of ten miles, and it will be dark 
before I get home.” 

When they were seated in the best room of the old Inn, an 
upper apartment, overlooking the broad, beautifully wooded river, 
with a bowl of hot punch on the table before them, John Clifton 
begged of the parson to favour them with a song. The reverend 
gentleman, indeed, had a fine deep voice, and was a vocalist of 
ho mean order, consequently he was a great acquisition to the 
convivial meetings he was in the habit of joining, greatly to the 
scandal of Patterdale and other sanctimonious spirits. 

Parson Lawson, with his usual good nature, consented at 
once, and the company called for ‘‘ The New Hunting Song.” 

“Not a very new song now, my friends,” said the parson ; 
twas new when I was a lad, but that istwenty years ago. How- 
ever, you shall have it. John, you haye joined me in it many a 
time, so you shall make the second voice now. The song is a 
favourite of mine, I must confess; and besides, there’s as good a 
moral in it, mind ye, as I could give ye in a sermon.” 

The singers sang most effectively and in perfect barmony ; 
when they came to the concluding stanza, the parson dwelt upon 
it with emphas:s— 

“Here's health to all hunters, and long be their lives ! 

May they never be crons’d by their sweethearts or wives ! 
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May they role their own passions, and ever at rest ! 
As the most happy men, be they also the best ; 
Aud free from all care, which the many surrounds, 
Be happy at last—when they see no more hounds !” 


The parson now bid farewell to his friends, and took his 
departure, others soon followed his example ; and at last there were 
left in the room only the miller, John Clifton, and Bump Willis. 

Yack Gurnett was usually a very abstemious man—in fact, he 
was too parsimonious to spend much upon drivk; but on this 
occasion, John saw that he was inclined to indulge freely, and he 
attributed it to a wish to drown care,—care caused, as it was 
whispered about, by his vixenish wife. John tried, in vain, to 
put ap end to the miller’s libations, by advising him to return 
home, as it was growing late. Yack, though unaccustomed to 
such dissipation, could evidently take a very good share of liquor 
without its producing any very startling effects. He was a little 
thick in his speech, slightly unsteady in his gait as he walked 
across the room ; but the effect of his potations showed itself most 
in a certain air of clamour, or bold defiance in speaking of his wife, 
and an absence of his usual reticence. 

Willis, glad of the opportunity to drink at another man’s 
expense, was also considerably elated. John was, in fact, the 
only perfectly sober man of the three. ‘ 

“Why John, what’s come o'er thee, lad?” said the miller, 
poking the young farmer in the ribs; “art going to get wed, and 
has thy sweetheart forbidden thee to take more than one glass ? 
Ah, John, hev a care! dunnot put thy head in the noose; thou 
knowest not what a wench is till thou hast gotten her.” 

“ Hey-day, sir, this is strange advice! What would Mrs. 
Gurnett say ?”’ 

“Rot the man! what dost mean? Dost think I’m afraid of 
my wife ?”’ 

* Not I,"’ answered John, laughing, though he had a strong 

inward conviction that, except when emboldened by drink, Yack 
was very much afraid of his wife. 
**Qds heartikins, the very idea of sech a thing! I afraid of 
my wife! Why, I’ve gotten her under my thumb, d’ye see,” and 
the miller stuck his hat fiercely on his head, and clapping his hand 
on the crown of it, looked as if he fully believed his rash assertion. 
“T'm the master at home, I can tell ye that; there’s no argufying 
matters wi’ me,—adzooks, doesn’t the Scripture say women shall 
obey their husbands ?"’ 

“Eyh, to be sure ; though [ think it’s t’other way about very 
often,"” answered John. ‘‘ However, I must be off. I am going 
up to Mr. Cheney's, and [ don’t want to be late.’’ 
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‘“‘Ods bobs, man! but ye must not do any sech a thing. Ye 
maun go home wi’ me to-neet; the mill’s large enow for us all. 
Bump shall gang wi’ us—Bompas, that’s to say. Master John 
Clifton, ’statesman, and Master Bompas Willis, attorney-at-law, 
J invite you to Kamont Bridge Mill, to drink a parting toast.”’ 

Yack pronounced these last few words with tipsy gravity, and 
linking his arm in John’s, fairly dragged him down stairs, and 
out into the village. 

For a few minutes Yack walked along in silence; but he soon 
crew talkative again, and as they drew near the mill, where the 
busy wheel was still, and the hush and repose uf advancing night 
lay on all around, his bursts of laughter and noisy snatches of 
song, delivered in cracked, discordant notes, sustained at times by 
Bump’s quavering treble, resounded with yet more startling 
effect. 

Within the mill the labours of the day were over. A fire was 
litin the house place, for Mrs. Gurnett felt indisposed after the 
violent emotions she had given way to in the morning. Patterdale 
and Ann Settle were her companions, and some glasses on the 
table from which came an aroma of ,hot punch, showed that the 
lady’s nerves yet required some stimulant. 

‘“Good lack-a-daisy, I’ve never known the man be home 80 
late! Though I’ve gotten sech bad treatment from him, my 
heart is still his,’’ sighed Mrs. Gurnett, pathetically, wiping her 
eyes, ‘‘and I wad never haud up my head again if anything went 
wrong wi’ him. ’Tisn’t his lands and money that could make up 
to me for his loss. 

“He is right enow, I daresay,’’ replied Ann, sharply. 

“Dear me, is that a winding sheet i’ the candle, Ann?” 
asked Mrs. Gurnett, still indulging in gloomy presentiments. 

“Let us sing a hymn, and,refresh our souls,’ snuffled Patter- 
dale, turning up his eyes. 

Just at that instant, the silence without the house was 
broken by the sound of men’s voices, amongst which Mrs. Gurnett 
soon recognised that of her husband, and she was electrified by 
hearing him sing out, in his cracked voice,— 


‘ Here’s a health to all hunters, and long be their lives ! 
May they never be cross’d by their sweethearts or wives !” 


Mrs. Gurnett startled up with her face inflamed with indignation, 
as the door was thrown open, and Yack Gurnett himself appeared 
on the threshhold. He advanced towards her with a slightly 
unsteady step, followed by John Clifton and Willis. He stood 
for a few minutes looking at the table, and then putting his finger 
to the side of his nose, and addressing the young farmer, he 
said :— 
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** Ad’s my life,. but they hev been having a night on’t 
Catch the women-folk not looking to themselves when they ve 
gotten the chance. So you've been having a glass, my deary ?”’ 

‘* You beast,”’ answered Mrs. Gurnett, in a shrill voice, raising 
the candle as she spoke, to get a better view of her husband’s 
face, and Gomolishing, at the same time, the winding-sheets that 
had ‘alarmed her; “ you've been dr inking. ’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha | dy’e see the cunning o’t?’’ replied the miller, 
with a grin. ‘She has been making free. hersel’, and she wad turn 
the tables on me. Never mind, we'll hev another glass or two 
now, and then ane can’t cry fie at t’other. Ann, wench, bestir 
thysel’, get beds ready for these two gentlemen; them’s going to 
be our guests to-neet.”’ 

Mrs. Gurnett’s wrath was too great to find utterance in 
speech. With a withering look at her husband, she flounced out 
of the room, motioning to Ann Settle to follow her, and retired to 
her own chamber. 

rhe miller insisted on bringing out some more of his boasted 
Jamaica rum in which oil would sink ; and though John would 
not join him, he found Willis and Patterdale quite ready to do so. 

At length, Yack became fairly overpowered from the effects of 
his unwonted dissipation, and submitted to be conducted by John 
to his sleeping apartment ; Patterdale was dismissed to the little 
garret he always occupied when at the mill; and Joha was shown 
by old Judith to a large room at the bark of the house, where he 
found Bump Willis seated near a blazing wood fire. 

“Ann Settle thought we had best put a fire in the stove,” 
said the old woman ; * ‘tl e reom hasn’t been used sin a Jong time. 
i hope ye'll hev a good neet’s rest—but they do say,’’ she added, 
with a malicious grin, ‘‘ that the room is haunted.”’ 

* The diabolical old crone !’’ exclaimed Bump, who was quite 
sober enough to understand what the woman had said, ‘‘ wanting - 
to disturb honest folk’s sleep ; if the room is ever haunted ’ tis with 
nowt worse than her own face, the toothless old hag! She wad 
hev been burnt for a witch in the old times, and serve her right! 
She looks just the woman to play up all sorts of devilish tricks.”’ 

‘*Oh, I shouldn’t be surprised to see her vaulting through the 
air on a broomstick,’’ said John, laughing. 

He had already divested himself of part of his attire, and he 
observed to Bump that he might put out the candle, as he would 
be up last. 

Willis upon this hastily sprung up, and stripped off his clothes 
with wonderful agility, and stepped into bed, evidently desirous 
that John should perform the task of putting out the candle. 
Loud and prolonged snores from the bed occupied by the lawyer 
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soon indicated that he had fallen asleep; but the drowsy god re. 
fused to visit the young farmer's pillow, and he lay wide awake, 
watching the flickering tire-light, for the logs were now one glowing 
mass of red embers, and only occasionally there shot up a flash of 
flame, bringing in strong relief, for a moment, every object in the 
room; the old carved oak bedsteads with their heavy hang. 
ings of dark blue stuff, the high wooden mantelpiece with 
grinning faces carved on it, and the high-backed oak chairs, with 
their cushions covered with tapestry work. 

At length John fell into deep slumber, from which he aroused 
suddenly, with the consciousness that some noise near him had 
caused him to wake. Fora moment or two all was still in the 
room, then he heard a slight rustling and the sound of some one 
walking about. Curious to see what Bump could be doing, ranging 
about the chamber at that unearthly hour, for the clock had just 
struck twelve, John raised himself on his elbow, and holding back 
the heavy curtain, peered out into the semi-obscurity of the room, 
now lighted\only by the feeble glimmer of a nearly burned-out 
rushlight, for the fire had sunk low, and there were but a few red 
ashes in the stove. 

The room was large, and John’s bed was in a recess at the 
farthest end from the fireplace, so that he could not well distinguish 
the figure of the person leaning against the high mantleshelf; but 
some one stood there, certainly, and as John heard a low chuckling 
laugh, a feeling of dread for a moment came over him, his thoughts 
recurring to the old woman’s remark about the room being haunted ; 
he despised himself, however, for this feeling the next instant, for 
the figure gliding rapidly from the fireplace, lighted the candle on 
the table from the rushlight, and John then saw what he supposed 
for an instant to be the forni of Bump Willis, bat Bump suddenly 
increased in stature, from the dwarfish little man he actually was to a 
person tall and gaunt of form ; still, on its head was Bump’s seratch- 
wig, on its shoulders his rusty black coat, but looking lower down, 
John saw, to his amazement, an unmistakable petticoat. The 
mystery was, however, soon cleared up, for the apparition turning 
round, disclosed to the young farmer the haggard, weird-looking 
features of poor Mary Gurnett. A grotesque and strange figure 
she made. ‘The lawyer’s scratch-wig perched on the top of her 
mob-cap, his coat and waistcoat drawn over an old faded silk 
nightgown, whilst her feet were quite bare. 

John lay back on his pillow, with mingled feelings of mirth 
and sorrow. Suddenly Mary, taking up the candle, advanced 
towards his bed. By « sudden impulse he closed his eyes, and 
lay quite still. ‘he next instant Mary stood beside him. She 
bent over him, he felt her breath upon his cheek, and with gentle 


caressing touch, she parted back his hair from his forehead. 
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‘Dear John,” she said, in a sad, touching tone, ‘he will 
never know how poor Mary loved him, sin’ the time when she was 
a wee child, I wad give all I have in the world for one lock fro’ 
his dear head, for one smile fro’ his lips. But lack-a-day, whatam 
I but a poor creature, not mad, but often with ahead full o’ strange 
conceits? Ihave had no one to love me sin’ mother died. The 
birds have their mates, but poor Mary has none to love her, she 
maun live and die alone and unloved, I'll just kiss him once, 
there’s nae harm i’ that.” 

She bowed down her head and pressed her lips to his forehead. 

‘* Wet!’ she said, in a tone of surprise, “ there’s tears on his 
eyelashes. Do men weep? Happen, he is dreaming o’ parting 
tro’ some one he loves.”’ 

Mary now walked away, but seemed struck with some sudden 
idea, as her ear caught the prolonged nasal sounds issuing from 
the lawyer’s couch. 

She laughed, her tender sad mood having evidently changed, 
and stepping up to the bed occupied by Bump, she shook him 
violently by the shoulder, exclaiming as she did so— 

‘* Wilt stop thy din ?_ nowt but pigs grunt i’ that fashion.” 

Willis woke suddenly, and starting up in his bed as though 
electrified, drew himself with a look of unutterable horror to the 
farther side, and with distended eyeballs and uplifted hands gazed 
at the horrid apparition, in which he evidently failed to recognise 
Mary Gurnett. 

The latter stood for a-moment by the bedside, again laughed a 
chuckling laugh; and then turning hastily away, advanced to the 
table, took up the candle, and quitted the room, leaving only the 
rushlight burning. 

‘*Lord, be gude unto us! but this is very dreadful !’ groaned 
the lawyer, as he sat cowering and ehivering in the bed, his teeth 
chattering in his head; ‘‘am I awake or dreaming? Mr. Clifton— 
John Clifton!” he cried out, in trembling tones—‘‘ wake up, sir ; 
if you have any Christian feeling, wake up.”’ 

‘* But it was now John’s turn to snore, and snore he did, with 
great force and violence. “ Rot the knave!” exclaimed Willis 
furiously ; | might be murdered in my bed, and he wad go snoring 
on as though nothing were happening. "Twas his devilish snorts 
that brought that imp of Satan, or whate’er it was, to this room.”’ 

In this assumption Bump was quite mistaken, as the reader 
knows, for he had his own nose alone to thank for Mary’s un- 
pleasant attentions. 

At this juncture John condescended to wake up, and he said, 
in avery injured tone, *‘ I hope [’ll not hev to share a sleeping-room 
wi’ you again, Mr, Willis, if it’s your custom to prate in your sleep 
i’ this fashion,”’ | 
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‘¢]’ve seen a fearsome sight, Mr. Clifton.” 

“« Fiddlesticks ! ’tis nowt but that last glass of Jamaica rum, 
that ye wad take wi’ the miller. You've had the nightmare.,”’ 

‘“‘T solemnly tell ye, John Clifton, I saw myself--my own real 
self—standing here by this verra bedside; and ’tis a sure sign, as 
I’ve heard among the Scotch, that when a man sees himself he is 
going to die.” 

‘* You had better get ready then, Bump, and square your 
accounts.” 

“T wish Patterdale were here; he is a Christian man, and he 
might gie me some wholesome godly counsel.” 

“Go and fetch him, then; he sleeps i’ the garret.” 

‘* Nay! nay! I'll not expose myself to the chance of meeting 
that gruesome sight again.” 

The gruesome sight re-appearing at this moment, caused Willis 
to clasp his hands in horror; but his fears were partly relieved 
when he perceived that the midnight intruder was no other than 
poor Mary Gurnett. Still the wild look in her eyes, and her burst 
of shrill laughter as she set down the candle on the table, inspired 
him with no smal| degree of apprehension. 

Mary now advanced towards the chair on which Bump had 
deposited his wearing apparel, and took from off it the only 
garment which she had not appropriated to her own use, namely, 
his breeches. She then brandished in the air a glittering weapon 
she had brought with her, and which turned out:to be Patterdale’s 
huge tailoring scissors. 

“ Dost see these breeches, Bump?” she asked, in a tone of great 
suavity. ‘‘I’se going to fashion them anew for thee. Patterdale 
has no taste.” 

So saying, she held out the nether habiliments, and made a 
deep incision in them. 

“ Woman!” exclaimed Willis, in a tone of mingled terror and 
rage, ‘‘ give o’er thy mad devilry, and let my things alone.” 

As he spoke, he made a movement as though he would spring 
out of bed. 

‘‘ Now, hev a care and hold thy tongue,” said Mary with gleam. 
ing eyes, as she approached Willis, and menaced him with the 
scissors, ‘‘ or, happen, I may be minded to cut thee.” 

“ Mr, John, will you help me,” roared the lawyer, as Mary re. 
turned to her work of devastation. 

‘*’Tis best not contradict her,’’ answered Jolin, blandly. 

‘* The ill-fated breeches soon lay a heap of tatters on the ground. 
Mary cutting and slash ing first one leg and then the other. 

“ Before taking her departure she rolled up some of the pieces, 
and placed them under her arm, then advancing to the door, she 
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paused for an instant on its threshold, and nodding and winking 
to Willis, said, indicating the cloth she was carrying off— 
‘* This is cabbage.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
HIS LAST RIDE 


CHRISTMaS was close at hand, and in the hedges and lanes 
about Eamont Bridge the scarlet berries of the holly glistened 
amongst its dark, shining leaves, and clusters of the waxen fruit 
of the mistletoe hung from the bare, rugged branches of giant old 
oaks. 

It was a duil, misty day, with a grey, lowering sky, the sun 
only gleaming at intervals through the piled-up masses of cloud 

Yack Gurnett, mounted on his old white pony, was on the way 
that morning to Penrith. ‘The animal trotted along at a leisurely 
pace, which seemed to suit the miller, who appeared buried in 
thought —so much so, that he almost left old Nick to himself, to go 
at his own pace; fortunately, the beast was in a good humour that 
morning. 

As for his master, he looked unusually morose and gloomy. 
Annoyance and trouble had seemed to thicken upon him during 
the last few years, at least according to his own opinion. His most 
cherished plans had been frustrated, his dearest hopes foiled. Al- 
together Gurnett began to consider himself a particularly un- 
fortunate man, and he argued this point with his old friend 
Martindale, who joined him on the road, he also being on his way 
to Penrith. 

‘SMy first wife, she was almost always ill,” said the miller ; 
** wasn’t that a trial for any man? Then when she had a child it 
was a girl, and I wanted a boy: and as if one disappointment 
weren't, enow, the girl must needs turn out to be an innocent, as 
they ca’ it. One would have thought I had had my share o’ trouble 
by that time; no sech athing. I make up my mind to marry 
again ; I choose a fine buxom-looking, hearty wench, wi’ good parts 
for house.keeping ; | think now all will go right, when, lo and be. 
hold ! the woman turns out to be a born deevil, and I hae no peace 
o my life wi’ her. Adzooks! good house-keeper i’ faith! She 
pranks hersel’ abune all her sex, because she thinks she knows how 


to manage affairs that don’t belong to ’em to manage. Ido hate 


4 man-woman—I do indeed. Ods bobs! what a fool I was, when 
they told me she was a notable manager, that I did not ask if her 
qualifications were masculine or feminine! I tell ye again, 
Martindale, I hae no peace o’ my life wi’ her,’’ 
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‘‘ Why did you get wed again ?”’ 

“To hev some one to look after Mary.” 

“Nay, nay, Yack Gurnett, it was to please thyself, thou 
know’st that well enow.”’ 

Undeterred from further unbosoming himself by this unkind 
thrust from his old friend, Gurnett continued his lamentations. 

‘Then I thought to hae gotten Clifton’s land at Shap, which lies 
so convenient to my own; but that young fellow, John—rot the 
man an’ his buckskin breeches and his new-fangled white cravat, 
rolled round his neck like a towel ! he must needs take a fancy for 
farming, after all,—just to spite me, I suppose.”’ 

“Well, well, Gurnett, thou know’st what th’ Bible says: “ we 
must not covet our neighbour’s goods.” 

‘‘Hev you had Patterdale praying and expounding wi’ ye 
lately?’’ asked Gurnett, with asneer. ‘* However, I think no more 
o’ that matter, I’ve lost all chance o’ the land at Shap, but happen 
I'll soon hev some a bit nearer home ;” and as the miller spoke, he 
looked up at Ralph Cheney’s house which they were just passing. 
“T could getover all these things,” he went on, “if it weren’t 
for my trouble at home; but that woman fair worrits me out o’ wy 
life. Aw’ the world knows it. She gets worse and worse. I 
believe she wad na’ care if I were dead to-day; she would likely 
wed a second before next spring. Ads my life, she would.” 

‘She wad but follow your ain example, then, Yack,” replied 
Martindale, with a grin. 

By this time the friends had reached Penrith, and here they 
separated, Martindale to transact his own business, and Gurnett 
to call at the office of an attorney residing in Castle Gate—a gen- 
tleman ranking as high in his profession for honour and integrity, 
as Willis stood low by reasun of his nefarious pettifogying tricks. 

Mr. Collins was at home, and disengaged, so Gurnett was 
ushered at once into his private room. 

After a little circumlocution the miller bezan to explain him- 
self more clearly. 

“Ive got my will here w’ me,” he said, drawing as he spoke a 
package of bluish paper from his pocket; “and I’ve changed my 
mind a bit sin’ I made it, and I maun hev a new one drawn up.” 

The lawyer took the paper from Gurnett, read it over, asked 
him certain questious, and then said : 

“Am I to understand, Mr. Gurnett, that you are not satisfied 
with the provision you have made for your daughter, and that you 
wish to increase it ?” 

“Eyh, that’s just it. I want, d’ye see, to give the girl more 
and the wife less; tis all her own fault, sir; if she weren’t so 
vixenish this might hey stood. However, that’s neither here nor 
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there. I think I wad like Mary to hev some o’ the property at 
Shap ; it was her mother’s, once.” 

** Are you aware,’’ Mr. Gurnett, that you have only a life 
interest in this estate? At your death the whole must go to your 
daughter, as heir to her mother.” 

The miller did not understand this at first ; he looked astonished, 
opened his eyes wide and his mouth also,- muttering, ‘‘ What? 
How ist?” In fact, the miller, like many even better-educated 
men, had thought that the marriage ceremonies conferred upon 
him the absolute ownership of all his wife’s property, her lands 
and tenements, as well as her goods and chattels. Accordingly, he 
had always considered his late wife’s estate at Shap, as his own, to 
will sway and dispose of as he pleased. The present Mrs, 
Gurnett was also under the same impression ; hence the anxiety 
of both the miller and herself to acquire also the much-coveted 
contiguous Clifton estate. But Mr. Collins now very soon made 
the real state of the matter clear to the miller, who then requested 
the lawyer to return him the will, saying: 

“ It may just as well stand as it is. There’s no need, as you 
say, for to make a fresh will, cause my daughter will have a good 
fortune whether I make one or no. Well, I’m verra much obliged 
to you, Mr. Collins, for what>you’ve told me, for wills cost money. 
Now, Bump Willis, as they ca’ him, he wad ne’er hae lost the job 
as you've done ; he wad hev cozened some money out 0’ me some 
way; but I knew a trick worth two o’ going to him on such a 
matter as this.”’ <a 

‘*Come, come, Mr. Gurnett, this is defamation of character,’ 
said the lawyer, smiling, as he bowed the miller out of his office. 

Yack Gurnett mounted his pony, and rode away on his home- 
ward journey in very good spirits. True he had had to pay thirteen. 
and-fourpence for a long consultation, and he never liked parting 
with his money, but then he had saved the expense of making 4 
new will, and he chuckled to himself with a feeling of inalicious 
satisfaction at the idea uf the disappointment his wife would feel 
if she should survive him, and learn after his death that the pro- 
perty at Shap, which she so much coveted, was Mary’s. 

“T wonder if she will marry Bump, should I die first,” 
muttered Yack as he passed the office of the lawyer, “I wad 
leave her nowt but a shilling to buy a rope to hang hersel’ wi’, if 


I thought she would; but then I should hev to pay for making a : 
new will, and I hate parting wi’ my money to them lawyers; 


besides, it’s likely enow I may outlive her, she is too fond o’ 
drops at aw times and seasons, and she might go off sudden-l 
wi’ a fever, or summut o’ the sort. As forme, I’m hale and str 
and hearty, belike I may live a score of years yet.’’ 
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So he thought and argued, in his vain folly, counting on years, 
when he had but so many hours to live, planning and arranging for 
a future he was never destined to see ; for the shadows of the 
valley of death were already closing in fast around him, and the 
night was coming on apace, the night in which no man shall work. 

The brief winter afternoon was slowly waning away, and the 
sun which had burst through the clouds at mid-day, was dipping 
low down in the west, its beams red and lurid, lingering over the 
bare wintry landscape. The leafless branches of the trees and the 
fields and meadows were white with hoar frost. 

Passing by the little white house at the toll-gate, where the old 
man, an old acquaintance, nodded to him, the miller pursued his 
way, letting old Nick walk leisurely down the steep descent lead- 
ing to Kamont Bridge. 

On either side the road, the trees threw up their bare gaunt 
branches, twisted into strange fantastic shapes, when seen stripped 
of their foliage, and tinged with the red hue of the wintry sun. 
light. 

Children were playing in the road and on the bridge, but they 
left a free passage for old Nick, for he was known to be no great 
friend to the youngsters. He would. snap viciously at them if they 
came near him, and when loose at grass, he would chase any un. 
fortunate urchin who chanced to come into the field. 

At the door of the ‘* Welcome to Cumberland ”’ there stood a 
little group of idlers, who nodded to the miller, as the turnpike- 
man had done, for they all knew him. 

Whilst he was yet in sight, they passed their comments upon 
him. 

‘Eyt, but he does look peevish !’’ observed one, “ Happen, he 
has been to Bump, and the lawyer hasn’t settled some 0’ his dirty 
work to his mind.’ 

‘“‘ Happen,”’ said another, “ the missus and he have fallen out 
this morning.” 

“Why, there’s nowt else but falling out atween ‘em now,” 
remarked mine host of the ‘‘ Welcome to Cumberland,’’ and what’s 
maur they don’t fall in again. If he ever leaves her a widow, 
she'll marry Bump, as sure as I’m a living man.’ 

“ Not she !”” said the landlady scornfully ; ‘‘ Jane Gurnett will 
look after higher game.’ 

Meanwhile old Nick passed slowly over the bridge, and the 

miller looked down the river, winding away, clear and still, and 
silent, with scarcely a ripple on its broad surface, the sunlight 
tinging its water with a dusky red, and lingering in broken gleams 
amongst the thickets of alder, and ash, and willow. In the far 
distance, he could see the hills, shadowy and indistinct, more like 
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piled-up masses of purplish cloud—the hills be had seen from his 
boyhood, the hills he had loved to gaze on as a child, when the 
setting sun gilded their summits, and with more poetry in his 
nature than ever he had felt in his maturer years, had conjured up 
fairy visions of beauty and splendour beyond the rose-coloured clouds 
in the west. 

Even now, as he gazed, bis fuce softened and lost some of its harsh- 
ness with those recollections of his boyhood, when his heart had not 
been the hard callous thing it had since become. 

As he crossed over the steep bridge, he looked earnestly from 
side to side. A strange conceit was passing through his mind 
The bridge, which is built on three arches, is narrow, very narrow, 
and Yack was thinking how, supposing he were travelling it on 
foot, and some huge waggon passing at the same time, were to sway 
over, or be drag red by the horses to one side, he might be crushed 
to death against its low stone parapet, unless he could save him. 
self by slipping into one of the deep triangular recesses built over 
the massive piers on either side of the bridge. 

But death awaited not Yack Gurnett on that particular spot, 
or from any such a cause. It lay lurking in arut, a hole from 
which a paving-stone had been dislodged. Many a horseman had 
passed that spot safely, and so might Yack, but his hour had come, 
He held his reins loosely, and his thoughts were wandering away 
on his domestic troubles, his disappointments, aud on those other 
sources of grievance which he nourished in his heart; so he took no 
notice of old Nick, and old Nick himself was going heedlesly along, 
looking everywhere about him, except under his feet; and soa 
group of men, who had just passed him at the foot of the bridge, on 


the Westmoreland side, turned round sharply, as they heard 4 


heavy fall behind them, and there was old Nick on his knees, and 


his master on the ground, two or three paces beyond him, motion — 


less and insensible, and bleeding. His head had come violentlyim 


contact with a projecting angle, formed by the buttress and parapetof 
the bridge, and the men who raised him up scarce knew whether he 


was dead or living. 


The whole of the village was soon in commotion, the loiter 


from the “ Welcome to Cumberland, ’* and the women and ck 
from the cottages, crowded round the prostrate form of the mill 
and shuddered at the gastly look which was settling down ont 
rigid features. a 
He was not dead, so they hastily took a door from its hinges 
and placing him upon it, they carried bim to the mill, whieh’ 
but a short distance off. ; 
Unobserved amidst the general confusion, old Nick had t 
home, and t!-e first tidings of disaster to the household wa 
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sudden appearance of the pony riderless, and with both his knees 
broken. 

Even as Mrs. Gurnett and Ann Settle were preparing to go off 
to Penrith, the melancloly cavalcade made its appearance, bearing 
with them the almost lifeless body of the man, who that morning 
had left his home, strong and full of vigour and health, little think- 
ing that he should no more go gut from that house, save to be borne 
| to his grave, and that this should be his last ride. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


' CHRISTMAS EVE AT EAMONT BRIDGE. 
f In the chamber which Willis and John Clifton had occupied, 
n on the night when Mary had paid her memorable nocturnal visit, 
y the miller lay dying, while the bells in the far distance, from many 
xd a church steeple, were ringing joyous peals to usher in the creat 
2. winter feast. 
er In that very room Yack Gurnett’s first wife had died, and on 
that same couch where he lay so still and silent that those around 
ot, him could scarce tell if he lived, she had breathed out her last 
om sigh, the Jast words on her pale, cold lips, a prayer to him, that he 
rad would be kind to their poor afflicted child. In that solemn hour, 
me. unkind husband as he bad been, yet be had pledged his word that 
way he would care well for Mary, and that nothing should be left un- 
ther done that might tend to relieve her of her mental affliction. 
k no How had he kept his promise? ill enough; aud Mary was the 
ong, sufferer. Kindness, and tender and skilful, treatment, might have 
50 & healed tie diseased brain; harshness and neglect had put the 
2, O0 finishing strokes to the evil, and confirmed it. 
rd 8 Was the miller thinking of this great wrong he had done as he 
and lay there hour after hour his eyes fixed on vacancy? Perhaps so; 
tion. for who shall tell that the whole events of a lifetime may not 


crowd upon the brain during the Jong hours of stupor so often 
preceding death, though the dying seem to be unconscious ? 

Yack Gurnett had rallied slightly on the preceding day, and 
he had spoken at intervals to those around him. Some one had 
suggested Willis being sent for, but this he had negatived sharply 
and abruptly, and shortly after, he liad again sunk into a stupor 
which had already lasted many hours. The room was growing 
dusky and full of shadows, and. the pale face, dimly seen under 
Sa = hangings of the bed, looked more ghastly still in the 

bg light, 

: Mrs. Gurnett was seated at the head of the couch, rocking 
erself to and fro. She was very noisy and loud in her grief, very 
busy in the sick room to little purpose; and now and then her 
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feelings so overpowered her that she was forced to rush from the 
room and fortify herself with some cordial. Ann Settle was the 
real, watchful, quiet, and attentive nurse. 

The day was not like the preceding one, heavy rain beat against 
the windows, and the peals from the churchbells were drowned, 
every now and then, by fierce gusts of wind, dying away in wild 
moans about the eaves and angles of the old house, whilst the 
boughs of the trees without swayed to and fro, and were tossed 
about like the arms of giant spectres. 

Suddenly Mrs. Gurnett started up in the midst of her sobbing 
and groaning. A voice came from the bed, and the tone was harsh 
and abrupt as of old; the miller was again conscious, and in his 
last moments his peculiar nature seemed more conspicuous than 
ever. 

“What art making all that din for? It’s hard enow to die, 
without being disturbed i’ this fashion. Open the window ; I’ve 
a mind to hear the Christmas bells.” 

* Eyh, Yack, I dare not open th’ window and you so ill. What 
wad th’ doctor say ?”’ 

‘* What care I what he says? he can’t give me an hour longer 
to live, do what he will. Open the window, Ann Settle, I tell 


ye.’ 

The latter obeyed at once, for she thought the night air would — 
not do the dying map so much harm as his anger and excitement 
if his wishes were disregarded. 

The rain had sented falling, and there was a lall in the wind, 
and clear and beautiful rang out the chimes of the bells on the 
evening air. 

‘* Peace and good will,” groaned the miller, ‘‘ t’was that the 
angels sung. Lack-a-day, there’s little peace i’ my heart ; but I 
have sown the whirlwind, and I maun reap the storm.”’ 

“ Dear me, if we only had old Patterdale here,” sighed — 
Gurnett ; ‘ he can talk better na aby parson.” | 

“Haud thy tongue, Jane; if thou bringst that tailor to wy 
bedside, I believe I wad hev strength enow yet to get up and kick — 
him out o’ th’ room. *Tis not such as he, woman, could prepare _ *: 
my soul to appear before God’s judgment-seat. The Lord forgie. 
me! I’ve been a sinful man, and it all comes before me now sé 
though I saw my past life in a glass held to my eyes. Ann, fet 
my daughter. Before I die I maun speak wi’ her I doubtl 
ne'er see the Christmas morn.”’ 

This request called forth still louder demonstrations of g 
from Mrs. Garnett, and the remark that Mary was far better a 

“Be content, Jane. Thou hast helped to keep us asut 
years enow ; dunnot begrudge the poor wench a few kind words 
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her father before he dies. She’ll think more o’ them in her moments 
of reason than she will o’ all the worldly gear I can leave her.” 

At those last few words Mrs. Gurnett’s eyes were lit up with 
an angry sparkle, and an expression of rage and dismay passed 
over her face ; she was going to speak, when Ann Settle re-entered 
the room leading poor Mary by the hand. 

What, father in bed !’’ exclaimed the latter, from whose mind, 
for the moment, all sense of her father’s real s‘ate seemed oblite- 
rated. “ Why, what ails thee? "Twill soon be Christmas-day, 
and we maun bestir ourselves. Pr’ythee get up, father, and help 
light up the Christmas candles and garland the windows wi’ 
holly and mistletoe, and then we will go to Penrith to-morrow to 
church. ‘Tis a long time sin you went out wi’ me.”’ 

“ Ah, child, I shall ne’er leave this house again but to be 
carried to my grave i’ Penrith churchyard. Thou wilt full soon 
be fatherless, Lack-a-day! ’twill be no great loss for thee; for I 
hev been a bad father—hard and cruel to my own flesh and blood.” 

‘Art going to see mother?’ asked Mary, as she knelt down 
by the miller’s bedside, and took his hand in hers. 

“ Nay, child, I have been a bad man, and I cannot hope to 
see your mother. I have lived for this world, and not for God ; 
how can I look for a place in His kingdom? A man cannot serve 
two masters—I feel that now. I have been blind, and light 
breaks upon my eyes when it is too late.” 

There was a despairing look on the white, ghastly face, as the 
now dyinz man spoke, which struck to Mary’s heart. For a few 
brief moments intelligence seemed restored to her darkened mind. 

‘* Pr’ythee, father, do no talk so; ’tis never too late. Sure 
all these long years mother has been praying for thee, and God 
will hear her prayers, and thou wilt not be lost.” 

“If I could take up my lease of life again, Mary, J might 
hope; for I think I wad serve God and love my neighbour more 
than I hae dune.” 

 Aweel, father, God knows the heart. He knows your thoug}.ts, 
and if you are sincere in what you say ; and He is a kind father.” 

_ “Life is slipping away so fast from me now,” said the miller, 
ia low and husky tones, ‘‘ that I can do little to make up for the 
sins o' my past life. I can do nowt much now for thee, my poor 
child, but thou’lt be verra weel off. ‘There’s one matter, though, 
[ wad like put straight,” continued the miller, looking towards his 
ea ‘‘Jane, come near to me; I hev a word or two to say 
you,” 

“ What is it ?” asked Mrs. Gurnett, sullenly, she being by no 
means pleased with the conversation between the father and 
daughter, and also considerabl y alarmed at his last remark to her. 
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‘* My mind is fashed wi’ that affair o’ Cheney’s dame. I cannot. 
make any arrangement about it myself—I am past that; but I 
wad like to forgive the old man the thousand pounds. You'll not 
forget, Jane, that this is my dying wish. I wad like to go out o’ 
this world and feel I had done one good action at least.” 

A cloud passed over Mrs. Gurnett’s face. She hesitated to 
reply to her husband’s request. After a second’s delay she said— 

“ Yes, yes, Yack ; I hear ye—I’ll mind.” 

Then she burst into a fit of sobbing and moaning, and did not 
give any further assurance to the miller that his dying wish should 
be fulfilled. 

‘I mistrust ye, Jane,’’ said the miller, looking fixedly at his 
wife. ‘‘But you'll be no great loser at my death if ye do my 
bidding. Ye knew long ago what is in my will, and I’ve not 
altered it.” 

The dame’s heart was inwardly rejoiced at this intelligence ; 
but she thought fit, nevertheless again to be very demonstrative 
in her show of griet and lamentation. 

“Ye may trust me to do what’s right,” she sobbed out in 
broken words, evasively ; but it’s hard,” she whined, “ to see ye 
passing out o’ life. It’s no but right ye should think o your ain 
wedded wife, that’s worked and toiled and saved for ye, and never 
spared hersel’ in any way.” 

‘If you had only been a-bit more sparing o’ your tongue ’twad 
hev been better,” said the miller, with one of his old grim smiles. 
** However, let it pass ; I have deserved all I have gotten. There’s 
another thing I want you to do for me, Jane; there’s poor owd 
Nick ; get him shot—he was tond o’ me, i’ his fashion, and I wad 
na’ like to think he should meet wi’ cruel treatment fro’ strangers 
when my head is low.” 

Mrs. Gurnett, whose face had brightened ap visibiy when she 
heard what the second reyuest was, hastened to assure her husband 
that his wish should be rigidly compli. d with. 

‘lhe miller pow lay back, weary and exhausted, on his pillow. 
Mary’s brief interval of intelligence seemed to have passed away, 
and she talked incessantly, passing rapidly from one subject to 
another—now seeming full of gaiety and mirth, and then melting — 
into tears as she pased at her father, and appeared again to realise — 
the fact that he was dying Gradually the miller sank again into — 
his former state of stupor, and he seemed now unconscious, a8 
poor Mary, with gentle touch, wiped the moisture from his fore 
head, and pressed his cold hand in her own warm grasp, murm 
ing as she did so: 

“ Father, poor father !”’ 


ds 
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“Who called me?’ exclaimed the miller, starting up from 
his pillow, with a last effort of expiring life. 

‘“‘*Twas mother,’’ said Mary, in a soft, soothing tone; ‘‘ didst 
hear her voice, father, borne on the wind? I heard it mysel’.”’ 

The miller listened intently, as though sharing poor Mary's 
strange delusion, whilst she supported him in her arms; then he 
said, almost in a whisper : 

“Sing me one o’ the Christmas carols thy mother used to 
sing, child, when thou wert a little one.” 

In a low, soft voice, Mary sang of the stable at Bethlehem, of 
the infant Saviour and the manger, of the simple shepherds who 
came to adore, and the angels who sang in the heavens; then 
gazing at her father, she gently laid him back on the pillow and 
placing her finger on her lips, she said : 

“ Hush, he sleeps !’’ 

True, indeed, he slept ; t’was the sleep that knows no waking— 
the last long sleep of death. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT NAPLES, 


CurisTMas EvE on the coast of Naples was ushered in with a 
clear, unclouded sky, amidst a flood of yellow sunbeams, which 
threw a myriad flashes of golden light over the purple mountains 
in the distance, and gleamed over the blue waters of the far-famed 
bay. The warmth and beauty of the scene ‘was strangely unlike 
the cold and gloom that shrouded Eamont Bridge on that same 
day, when the miller lay dymg, while the carol singers were 
going about from house to house, and the bells ringing the 
Christmas chimes. 

But here, in beautiful far-famed Naples, on this lovely Christ- 
mas Eve there are sad, anxious hearts, and people throng the 
streets with troubled faces, all looking fearfully forwards in one 
direction—and that is towards Vesuvius! Alas! from that point 
danger is ever to be apprehended. Though the Neapolitan is 
surrounded by all that is beautiful in nature, yet treachery lurks 
beneath the radiant surface. He is constantly, as it were, on the 
verge of an abyss, which, though veiled from his sight, is none the 
less near and imminent. There are flowers of a thousand tints beneath 
bis feet, green, rustling foliage above his head, perfume in the 
air, a soft purple haze over the mountain.ranges, and a blue sky, 
with feathery clouds floating across it like wreaths of silver spray}; 
but yet beneath, above, around him, there is death and ruin ever 


ready to spring forth from the stream of burning lava pent up in 
the mountain’s side. 
34 
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Now, on this Christmas Eve there were great fears of an 
impending eruption, fears which had existed for some time past, or 
rather which had never entirely slumbered,, since the previous 
summer, one ever memorable in the annals of Naples for one of 
the most tremendous eruptions of Vesuvius ever witnessed, when 
the town of Forie-del-Greco, villages and hamlets, woods and 
vineyards, had been swept away by the sea of fire pouring down 
the mountain side, and spreading its billows of flames almost to 
the very walls of Naples. 

Since then the fires of the mountain had appeared to slumber, 
and the crater had only emitted volumes of white and sulphurous 
smoke and light showers of ashes, while occasionally noises had 
been heard to proceed from it like peals of thunder. But within 
a week or two of Christmas Eve there had been a change which 
had aroused—and justly—the slumbering fears of the Neapolitans. 
They dreaded lest the smouldering fires were again awakening. 
Every now and then the mountain discharged stones, which fell 
back, however, again into the crater, and in the night-time fires 
might be seen issuing from it. 

Feeling how vain was all human foresight or succour to avert 
the threatened danger, the Neapolitans were earnest in their 
prayers to Heaven for that aid which could come from thence alone. 
From early morning all the churches of the city had been set wide 
open, and the bells were tolling, and had been tolling for many 
hours, calling the people to assemble in prayer, that Heaven might 
be pleased to avert the dreaded calamity. There were crowds of 
worshippers in all and each of them. The Church of the Apostles, 
that of the Ascension, St. Dominic, St. Philip Neri, with its beau- 
tiful columns of granite, and the great cathedral, famed for the 
rich chapel of the Treasury, containing the relics of Saint Janu 
arius,—all are thronged, while every bye-path or avenue leading to 
that great edifice has become impassible from the concourse of 
people thronging to it, for after mass is over the relics of the 
martyred saint will be borne to the Molo, in front of the volcano, 
where mass will again be said on an altar erected there for the 
purpose. 

Amongst the vessels in the harbour was one evidently English 
by her make and build. ‘This was the ship whose white sails — 
Helen Cheney's tearful eyes had watched, till they faded into thin — 
air, from the graveyard of the old church at Lancaster. Yes, this 
is the “‘ Bonny Betty,” and the wooden effigy of that buxom — 
female looks as gorgeous as ever. 

The ship has completed taking in her cargo of hemp, f 
and oil ; but her sails hang loose in the dead calm that prevails, at 
the sailors await impatiently for a breeze to spring up, that the 
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may weigh anchor, in order to proceed to Leghorn, and take in 
more cargo. Two men now leave the ship, and mingle with the 
crowds of people thronging towards the cathedral. These are 
Richard Clifton and young Gandy. 

The latter was a Catholic, as all the Gandys had been from 
time immemorial, and he was going to mass and then to join in the 
procession. The captain, curious to witness the ceremonies of the 
Roman Church carried out in their full dignity and grandeur, 
accompanied his young mate. 

As they were full early for the last mass at the Cathedral, 
Clifton and Gandy took a stroll through the town; they stood 
under the shadow of Castle Nuovo, with its square massive towers ; 
they loitered along the fashionable promenade, Villa Reale, and 
down the Toledo, where the rags of the lazzaroni swarming there, 
as everywhere, formed a strange contrast with the marble porticoes 
and pillars of the palace-like edifices, adorning this noble street. 
They passed to the bridge of St. Magdalen, beneath the statue 
of St. Januarius, and Gandy told all he knew of the martyr, of his 
fame and his relics ; and Clifton listened, and if he was at all scep- 
tical, he said nothing, and made no sneer or scoff at the simple, 
honest faith of his companion, for he would have shrunk from 
ridiculing the religious belief of any man. 

““?Twill be but a sorry Christmas for these poor Neapolitans,” 
said Clifton, as they walked on towards the Cathedral, “ if there 
should be an eruption to-night. Tis a fine place, Gandy ; but for 
ail its beautiful trees and flowers, and its lovely bay, give me Shap 
Fells in preference, say 1. Wild and bare, and bleak though they 
be, they dinna yield death. and destruction at aw times and 
seasons,” : 

‘‘Eyh, or give me Eamont Bridge,” replied the young sailor, 
‘and that is pretty enow to suit any tastes, wi’ those grand old 
bills in the distance, and the river that’s as beautiful, to my mind, 
as this Bay they talks so much ‘about. Lack-a-day, captain! but 
J wad like to look in at home, aud see what they are doing. We 
always went up to Mr. Cheney’s to eat our Christmas dinner; for 
he would hev us wi’ Grandy on that day. He is a bountiful 
gentleman that always bas a kind word an! a smile for ilka body : 

more’s the shame that he should ha’ gotten sech usage as he bev 
done fro th’ miller.” 

‘‘Thou sayst true, Gandy,’’ answered the captain with a sigh, 
“and there’s nowt but evil comes fro’ the mill; but we maun put our 
trust in Him that’s above, who will save Ralph Cheney in His own 
good way and time.” 

With this simple expression of earnest trust and faith in Heaven, 
Clifton entered with his companion, the noble Cathedral of St. 
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Januarius, crowded throughout its vast extent by eager worshippers, 
imploring God, with clasped hands and heads bowed down, to avert 
from their beautiful city the deadly peril which threatened it. 

The interior of the Cathedral presented a solemn and striking 
spectacle. There were monks of every order, the sombre hues of 
their habits contrasting with the gorgeous colours that predominated 
in the rich vestments of the attendant priests who thronged around 
the Cardinal. Archbishop of Naples. The roof of the holy edifice 
echoes and re-echoes the chanting of the priests, as they sing the 
Litany of the Saints, and the responses of the people, while the deep, 
solemn notes of the organ peal forth a grand accompaniment. 
Through the clouds of incense that floated upwards in wreaths of 
perfumed vapour there is a glimpse of the altar with all its rich 
adornments, the most conspicuous, a large silver-gilt bust, bearing 
a mitre, covered with a cape richly ornamented with jewels; this 
contains the head of the martyr St. Januarius. In front of the 
altar kneels a canon, holding a small round silver reliquary sur- 
mounted by a silver crown and cross, within is an ancient glass 
vial, containing the blood of the patron Saint of Naples. 

There are many who look upon relics only as subjects for scorn 
and ridicule ;but let us pause ere we condemn so unsparingly, for 
even in these enlightened days the world treasures trifling mementos 
of men renowned in history, and varefully preserves them from decay. 
The coat, for instance, that Nelson wore when he_received his death 
wound is yet shewn; so in the first ages of Christianity, the faithful, 
at the risk of their lives, with fond reverence and love, often collected 
and preserved some small portion of the blood and other relics of 
those brave soldiers of the Cross, the martyrs. Do not, then, let 
us deride the Neapolitans, for preserving the blood of their 
martyred bishop, who, ages ago, shed that blood so freely for the 
God whom he adored. He was a true soldier of Christ, who shrank 
not from the horrors of the rack, from the wild beasts in the Forum, 
or the axe of the headsman, which at length freed the great soul of 
the martyr from its earthly tenement. 

Clifton himself, a man of great religious feeling, was deeply 
struck by the evident fervour and piety of the vast concourse of 
people assembled around him, and, though uot of their faith, he 
did not hesitate to join in their prayers to the one great common 
Father in heaven. 

At length the procession was formed and set forth. The last 
notes of the organ died away as priests and people made their way 
towards the Molo, but the voices of the singers, borne upon the wind; 
now died away in soft murmurs, and then swelled again intos 
full burst of plaintive melody. 


Tt was a beautiful sight as the procession wound its way 
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people with clasped hands and tearful eyes raised up to heaven, 
the grave faces of the priests and monks contrasting with the 
simple infantile devotion of the little children who mingled in 
the procession, clad in white robes and bearing lighted tapers. 

Now, all would seem dim and indistinct through the haze of 
those clouds of fragrant incense, and then, again, a light breeze, 
dispersing for a moment the per/umed vapour, would reveal to 
view the Cardinal-Archbishop bearing aloft the jewelled shrine, 
the priests in their rich vestments, the Benedictine monks in their 
black robes, and the sons of Saint Dominic with their white cowls, 
and acolytes carrying richly adorned banners and crucifixes, and 
beyond, in the distance, the blue waters of the bay with its magi- 
cal tints, and further on still, the cone-like summit of the awful 
mountain. 

As the procession reached the altar erected on the mole, a thick 
white smoke began to ascend from Vesuvius, and then came a sudden 
exhalation, black and dense, mingled with ashes, and forming 
a thick and gloomy cloud—a fearful portent of what might ensue ; 
while above the voices of the singers might be heard a deep, 
sullen subterranean rumbling from the mountain, like the distant 
discharge of artillery. Prostrate on the bare ground, all along the 
mole and the new quay, the people poured forth their prayers and 
supplications. From the altar wreathed with flowers, with the blue 
sky above for canopy, came the chant of the priests, clear, and full, 
and melodious, and the shores of the bay re-echoed the plaintive 
cry— 

“ Pater de calis Deus, miserere nobis.”’ 
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The Rose of Calvary. 


THE ROSE OF CALVARY: 


A LEGEND. 


THREE hours had hung the Saviour good 
In His great agony ; 

Three mighty drops of precious blood 
Fell from the accursed tree. 
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They fell upon the whitest flower 
That ever eye did see ; 

A virgin bud that made its bower 
On saintly Calvary. 


The white flower ope’d her little cup 
To catch the Saviour’s blood ; 

Her heart beat as she drank it up 
With strange beatitude. 


Through her those drops, with vital heat, 
Flowed as a river flows ; 

The chaste flower owned the ardour sweet, 
And blushed—a blood-red rose. 


This is that never-fading flower, 
The Rose of Calvary ; 

That watched Christ in His mortal hour, 
And won eternity. 


This is the flower the white-robed saint 
Wears up in Paradise ; 
Its goodly odours never faint, 


Its beauty never dies. 
MATTHEW SETON. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


THE DEATH OF THE WIZARD, 


It was a cold November morning when the Goung Gyouk, or head 
police officer, of Mergui, in the Tenasserim provinces, was visited by 
two dareens, named Nga Tsho and Nga Boon Than, who said that they 
had something important to communicate. Being invited to do so, 
they produced a piece of half-burnt flesh, and laid it before the officer, 
and said that that was the afiw of a girl named Palaw, who had fallen a 
victim to the practices of a wizard, and that it remained unconsumed 
when her body was burnt after death. 

“T do not understand your charge exactly. Do you accuse any one 
of having caused the death of the girl Palaw? If so, you must give 
further details of the case to enable me to understand it aright.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nga Tsho; “we accuse a areen named Nga 
Yanthay of being a wizard, and of having the power to cause a person’s 
death by means of the aféu—that is, by creating by charms a fleshy 
substance in the body —generally in the stomach or head—which swells 
and deprives a man of his life.- He has been practising in this way 
for a long time. One of his first victims was my own father-in-law, 
who died of an afiu in the stomach. The girl Palaw, who was related 
to us, has now been killed in the same manner, and her father, Tsaintar, 
has since fallen severely ill, his head having swollen to an enormous 
size.” 

“This is a most extraordinarry charge,” observed the Goung Gyouk, 
‘What evidence have you to offer in support of it ?” 

“This tough bit of flesh, sir, which no fire will consume.” 

“That is no evidence at all,” said the police officer. “I, as a 
Christian convert, do not believe that any human being has the power 
of causing an apiu by charms ; and unless you have proofs of anything 
having been administered to the child, or her father, who, you say, is 
now sick, I can take no cognisance of the matter.” 

The two accusers were nonplused and disconcerted by that reply, 
and retreated from the presence of the police officer entirely dis- 
satisfied. 

“Well, what are we to do now, when the clearest proof of the 
er guilt will not be accepted by the police ?” asked Nga Boon 

n, 

“We must take the law into our hands,” said Nga Tsho. “He has 
killed my father-in-law, and has threatened to take my life also, and I 
must defend myself in the best way I can.” 

“Poor little Palaw ! how I loved the child! If Yanthay had not 

practiced against her I would not have concerned myself in this matter 
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at all,” said Boon Than, “as it is, no punishment, I think, would be too 
great for him.” 

The two conspirators met again in the evening near the house of 
Nga Yanthay, when they were joined by a-third person, named Nga 
Shooy Ya, who brought two d/adovngs, or short swords, with him 

“It is dangerous to approach the house of a wizard after dusk,” 
remarked the third man. “I would not care to pass his threshold !” 

.““You need not do so,” said Boon Than. “I! will go to him, and 
wheedle him out of the house.” 

He entered the house accordingly, and found the wizard seated on 
a mat, his wife, his son, a daughter, and a nephew being also present 
in the room, 

“Oh, Yanthay! I am come to have a chat with you. Tell the 
good wife to get me a fax,” 

“You cannot have that here, Boon Than,” replied the wizard, 
“The tretel is only exchanged between friends, but I know that you 
are none to me.” 

“You are strangely mistaken, Yanthay. There are those who have 
suspicions against you, byt | have none. I believe you to be a good 
doctor, and have come here on purpose to ask you to attend on 
Tsianter, who lies sick of a swollen head, having taken much to heart 
the death of his little Palaw.” 

“But I can’t go to see any sick person now, for I am sick myself.” 

‘Pooh ! you are no more sick than Iam. You must feel tired and 
jaded within doors. Take but a short walk in the open air, and you 
will be rebraced,” and, taking him by the hand, Boon Than fairly pulled 
him out of doors in a friendly, coaxing, and even affectionate manner, 
The other conspirators now cane up, Nga Tsho with a drawn d/a/loong 
in his hand, and Shooy Ya with another dhaloong, which he handed to 
Boon Than, 

“Why do you come armed here ¢” demanded Yanthay, in tones of 
fear. 

“To punish thee for thy witchcrafts, Yanthay,” said Nga Tsho, and 
immediately attacked him. 

The wizard, taken unawares, was unable to oppose this combination 
of force and treachery, and fell almost without a struggle, being hacked 
into bits. His three assailants were arrésted and tried ; they did not, 
in fact, attempt to escape. Nga Tsho and Nga Boon Than did not 
even deny the crime they were charged with, but ventured to justify it 
The first urged that he killed the wizard in self-defence, for he had 
been threatened by him, and was very apprehensive of his charms ; the 
second explained that he je‘ned the attack to avenge the death of little — 
Palaw, his foster child. Of the complicity of the third prisoner there — 
was no proof. His own story was that he had been invited to a walk 
by the others, and brought out their d/aloongs at their own request, but 
that he was not aware that they intended a murderous attack on the 
wizard. Shooy Ya was, therefore, acquitted and released ; Nga Tsho 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and Nga Boon Than to if 


prisonment for twenty years. 
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“Ts the life of a wizard so precious inthe eye of the law that his 
death is thus severely punished ?” asked the entire Mugh population of 
Mergui of each other in astonishment. 

“Yea, such be the law of the Christians,” was the ready response of 


the village elders. “ They are godless men, and know not how to dis- 
criminate between right and wrong.” 


Recollections of an Indran Magtstrate. 


THE BABOO par excellence. 


Ir was a September midnight when the indigo factory of Mr. Foddy, 
a planter of Nuddea, was thrown into the utmost consternation by the 
sudden firing of a gun outside of the factory premises. The circum- 
stance was particularly remarkable at the time on account of the factory 
having made itself inimicable to a formidable and vindictive gang of 
dacorts by several acts in support of the law. The leader of this gang 
was the renowned Bissonath Baboo, a dagdee by caste, and an inhabitant 
of Assavagar, near Krishnagul ; and among his followers were Budday, 
Petumber, and Shawdop, all convicted criminals of the most desperate 
character, who, having escaped from prison, kept the whole district of 
Nuddea in terror and alarm. It is said that this gang consisted of 
nearly five hundred dacorts, and that there was hardly a single night when 
some outrage or other was not perpetrated somewhere by its member 
These outrages had been particularly frequent in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. Foddy’s factory, and like a good subject Mr. Foddy had helped 
the police in hunting after the miscreants. Their efforts had at last been 
so far successful that one of the leaders, Petumber, had been appre- 
hended by the police, and this made Bissonath savage against the 
factory. . 

The report of the gun brought Mr. Foddy out of bed at once, while 
it set Mrs. Foddy trembling at every limb. There was a friend also in 
the house named Lidiard, who was on a visit to Foddy, and he too 
issued from his room in haste, clad in his dressing-gown. 

“What is it, Foddy? Are the rascals on us?” 

“ Yes,” answered Foddy, “and they are in great numbers, while we 
are two only to resist them, for I don’t think my servants will show 
fight.” 

They armed themselves quickly, and used their muskets so well 
that the assailants were kept off fora time from the bungalow. Foddy 
lired twice, and Lidiard three times without aiming at any one ; but the 
whizzing of the bullets made the dacorts pause in indecision, and the 
loud noise they had commenced with was hushed for an instant. 

“These random shots won’t do, sir,” said Panchkor, a confidential 
servant of Foddy. ‘ The leaders will immediately give out that they 
are shot-proof, and that will make their followers invincible. Shoot 
down one man at least, and then they will fly.” 

“ He is right, I think, Lidiard,” remarked Foddy hastily, and, taking 
lis aim at one of the robbers, fired again. The shot was instantly 
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answered by a fierce, wild cry from the dacorts, who, seeing that one of 
their number was killed, rushed in a body into the bungalow from all sides, 
the gate of it being broken through. 

“Ha! the devils are around us, whilst our own men are flying,” 
observed Foddy. “ Panchkori, look after your mistress. Run out 
with her anywhere you can and save her.” 

The dacorts were now in full cry, and there was no chance of escape, 
either for Foddy or Lidiard. Four of the miscreants seized Foddy ina 
moment and nearly strangled him, while a fifth wrested the gun from his 
hand. Lidiard, at the same time, received a spear wound on the breast, 
and was completely disabled. The assailants were now masters of the 
house, and remained in it till daybreak; but old Panchkori found a 
refuge for Mrs. Foddy in a tank in the compound of the factory, where 
she was obliged to remain for hours under water, with only her head 
above it, and that covered by a black dandy, or earthen pot, to avoid 
being noticed. 

“You are a great warrior, saée/e,” said Bissonath to Foddy, “and 
you have done considerable mischief to us. But I will let you go at 
once and depart hence with my men if you will give up all your money 
to us, and surrender your servant Panchkori, who was chiefly instru- 
mental in the seizure of Petumber.” 

“T am unable to do either,” said Foddy. “ Panchkori must have 
retreated from the bungalow ere now, and will be in full march towards 
the thannah by this time, and all my money was sent down to Calcutta 
three days ago.” 

“I don’t believe you,” said Budday, who rushed on the planter with — 
a Grawn sword to kill him ; but Bissonath prevented that, though he 
allowed Buddav to hold the sword in /errerem over Foddy ; while some 
of the other dacorts threatened to cut off his ears and nose. Both 
Foddy and Lidiard were in this manner much. pulled about and insulted; 
but Bissonath was cautious and averse to shed English blood, and he 
always interposed his authority when the others threatened to proceed 
to extremities against them. 

“The Englishman is now the prisoner of the despised Hindu,” 
said Bissonath to Fuddy, slowly ; “and the Hindus here will not spare 
him, Will the Englishman come to terms to save his life ?” 

“I have replied to your terms before,” said Foddy. “I have no 
money to give to you, and cannot surrender Panchkori because he must 
have made the best use of his feet by this time to save his life.” 

“Your money I have already got,” said Bissonath, “and don’t ask 
your permission to keep it ; and on Panchkori I shall take vengeance = 
my own way in fitting time. We are now about to leave the <a 
with our booty, and I, of all the dacorts, am willing to liberate youan@ — 
be your friend if you will give me the word of an Englishman that 
will communicate no information against us to the police.” 

“It is a hard promise you demand of me, Bissonath ; but my 
is exhausted, and I must take life from you on your own terms.” 

Foddy and Lidiard were instantly liberated, after which the dact 
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left the factory, just at sunrise, taking with them all the fire and side- 
arms belonging to the planter, about seven hundred rupees in cash, and 
a great amount of other property. On their way off they made a de- 
monstration against Panchkori, by setting fire to his hut, and killing 
two of his relatives who were found in it, one of whose heads they 
suspended from a tree. 

“You have promised not to peach against them, Foddy,” said Lidiard ; 
“do you abide by your word ?” 

“Do you think me a fool, Lidiard,” returned Foddy, “ that I should 
attach such importance to an extorted promise? No, of course not ; 
but I thank you for reminding me of my duty. I must off to the 
magistrate’s house to inform him.” 

The dacorts were so strong that the magistrate was not able to 
proceed against them at once. He wrote to Calcutta for the aid of 
some sepoys and European sailors ; but the sepoys sent down were not 
equal to the work. The dacorts were surrounded by them, but were 
found to be so desperate that the sepoys refused to face them. 

‘‘Shame on ye, fellows !” cried the magistrate. ‘“ Having followed 
at their heels, do you hold back when they show you their hands? but 
my English bulldogs will not desert me at this pinch ;” and turning 
to the sailors he exclaimed: “ You, at least, are not afraid of niggers 
at bay ?” 

“No!” said the sailors, with a shout, ‘“ Give us only some long 
sticks to disarm them.” 

The sailors were entirely successful. ‘They hit at the swords of the 
dacorts with their long sticks, and having disarmed them, captured them 
asso many puppets. Bissonath, with some of his picked followers, 
attempted to fly, but they were pyrsued and surprised in a jungle when 
cooking their evening meal, and all of them were apprehended. 
Darkness was already spreading her mantle over the scene; but 
Bissonath had recognised Foddy at the head of the party that had 
pursued him. 

“T took you for an Englishman, Mr. Foddy, when I extorted a 
promise from you. Your appearance here, and my present condition, 
remind me that I mistook your nationality ; for Englishmen, I am told, 
will never lie.” 

The bandit closed his mouth with this taunt, and refused to answer 
any questions. Nine persons were brought to trial for dacout and 
murder, of whom eight were connected and sentenced capitally, the 
ninth being released for want of precise evidence of his participation 
in the crimes. The Babou par-excellenee was hung on a scaffold on the 


river-side, after which his body was caged and suspended from 
a banian tree. 


THE IRRESOLUTE SUTTEE. 


THey had been wedded but four years, Seetloo and Hoomalia, both 
Brahmans of Goruckpore, when intimation was received by the family 
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that Seetloo had died in Calcutta during his absence from home, 
Hoomalia was at this time only fourteen years old; the tears she shed 
were not very plentiful, but she came forward herself to say that she 
must die a Suttee. 

Her father, Pultan Tenay, was at this time absent in another part 
of the country, the nearest relatives present at home being two uncles 
named Sheolall and Blichook, who were very averse to take the re- 
sponsibility of the sacrifice on themselves. 

“But there is no help for it,” observed one of their immediate 
neighbours, named Huripaul, a Rajpoot. “If the widow wishes to 
burn herself with her husband’s sandals it would be sinful in you to 
thwart her. The bereaved heart knows best the risk she runs.” 

“It is there that our real difficulty lies, my friend,” said Blichook. 
“The girl is too young to understand the fearful nature of the sacrifice 
that religion and caste demands of her. If she hesitates at the last 
moment, after everything has been made ready for her, our disgrace 
will be indelible.” 

“You can easily settle all that with her vow,” said another neigh- 
bour, named Ijrail, “by clearly explaining to her the nature of the 
sacrifice. ‘Tell her plainly that after once consenting to become a 
Suttee she will not be allowed to withdraw from the offer.” 

Both Blichook and Sheolall shook their heads, as if doubting whether 
the course suggested would suffice ; but they proceeded to act as advised, 
and were in few moments seen sitting alongside of their neice, 
endeavouring to dissuade her from her intent. 

“ You will not be able to bear the intense pain of the fire, Hoomalia. 
You do not understand the nature of the sacrifice fully,” said Sheolall 
to her. 

“T must die!” was the reply of the widow. “The pain, I fully 
understand will be very great; but it must be borne.” 

There was scarcely any sorrow in Hoomalia’s tone ; she had made 
up her mind and seemed resolute, and finding her determined, and 
themselves believing the course chosen to be the right way, the uncles 
did not know what further objections to raise to dissuade her. 

“ But, mind,” said Sheolall, “ if you repent of the sacrifice at the 
last moment, you will not be allowed to withdraw from it. Are you 
sure that you will remain so resolute to the last ? the sight of the lighted 
fire may make your heart shudder.” | 

“ Never !” answered Hoomalia with heaving eyes. “I know what 
I seek, a home with my husband in the land beyond the sunset, and I 
must reach it through the flame. Speak no more, therefore, either @ 
dissuade or to alarm me.” ee 

“‘Sheolall and Blichook still doubted whether Hoomalia’s resolution — 
could be relied upon, but they were at the same time su 
enough to believe that Heaven would smooth matters for her 

the trial. 

“ This is Heaven's call, my brother,” said Blichook. “ Omnipote 
works not as we do. Since the girl has come forward to offer hers 
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her own accord, it may be that she is acting under celestial inspiration, 
which must carry her quietly through the fire.” 

This seemed to satisfy Sheolall, and no further attempts to dissuade 
Hoomalia were made. The pile was prepared by the two uncles, and 
the preparatory rites completed. Hoomalia ascended it with great courage, 


" and laid herself down upon it without force or aid. The number of 
" spectators around the pile was about two hundred, but no police officer 
was present. The law for the abolition of Suttee had not yet been 
e passed, but all such sacrifices were regulated by rules which made the 
0 presence of a police-officer on every occasion imperative. ‘This the 
0 uncles had not secured, either intentionally or from negligence. 
The pile was fired by Sheolall, and the dry wood saturated with 
k. ghee was immediately in flames. This was fearful agony to endure, and 
ce the young widow, shrieking out in pain, leapt down from the pile and 
st attempted to escape. The horror of the relatives cannot be adequately 
ce described. Sheolall and Blichook both ran forward and seized her, 
and, taken up by the hands and feet, she was again thrown into the 
sh: flames. ‘Though the crowd was so great around the pile, no sound was 
he heard but the agonised cry of the poor girl, against which all hearts were 
a steeled. She was much hurt, her clothes quite consumed ; but she 
sprang again from the pile, and running to a well hard by, laid herself 
her down in the water-course, weeping bitterly. One of the spectators, 
ed, Roosa, a Mahomedan, offered a sheet, and suggested her being bound 
ice, up in it and thrown again into the fire ; and Sheolall, hastening up to 
the girl, spread it out before her, and desired her to rest herself upon it. 
lia. “No,” said Hoomalia, “If I do that you will carry me again to the 
slall fire. Oh, uncle! [ cannot suffer to be burnt to death. I shall bring no 
disgrace on the family if you will allow me to escape. I am willing to 
fully quit the home and country, and live by begging in some distant land. 
Have mercy on me !” 
rade “| swear to you by the holy Gunges, Hoomalia,” said Sheolall, 
and “that if you will be seated on the cloth I shall convey you home at once. 
icles You have been so burnt already that you cannot be conveyed hence in 
any other way.” 
- the Upon this assurance the girl seated herself upon the cloth, after 
you which she was bound up in it, and a bamboo being passed through the 
shted loops formed by tyeing it together, the whole load was carried back to 
the pile which was now fiercely burning. The load being thrown into 
what the flames, the cloth was immediately consumed, which enabled the 
and I wretched victim to make another effort to save herself. At this move- 
ner to ment, one of the spectators, a Mussalman named Bhuraichee, who was 


armed with a sword, was instigated by the rest to cut her down, and he 
did so at once, he said, to terminate her misery. The head and the 
body were then thrown into the fire and were burnt to ashes. 


“It was a strange Suttee they had at Goruckpore,” observed Dabun 
Pall, the head of the Pa’l family of Moholee, the feudal enemies of 
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the Tewaries. “I wonder if any one has given information of it to the 
police yet.” 

“Surely you don’t mean to peach against them in a matter of this 
kind ?” asked the party spoken to. 

“Why not? If the rite was properly conducted they have nothing 
to fear, If it was otherwise there awaits a penalty. A life must be 
given in exchange for a life.” And with this benevolent object at 
heart the Pa’ls not only gave notice to the police of what had happened, 
but also got together all the necessary evidence to substantiate the 
charge. 

The parties placed on trial were the two uncles, the two Rajpoots, 
Huripaul, and Ijrail, who had prevailed upon the uncles to agree to 
Hoomalia’s sacrificing herself, and the two Mahomedans, Roosa and 
Bhuraichee, the first of whom had helped her being bundled up in a 
sheet to be thrown into the flames after her second escape from the 
pyre; and the second of whom had cut her down with the sword. The 
evidence against them being very clear, they were all convicted of 
culpable homicide ; but the court, making allowances for the religious 
prejudices of the Hindu and the ignorance of the Mahomedan prisoners, 
did not consider any very severe punishment to be called for. The 
two Mahomedans were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment each ; the 
two Rajpoots to two years’ imprisonment ; and the two uncles of the 
Suttee to imprisonment for one year only. 


THE YOUNG FISHWIFE, 


“ THERE will be a market at Satgong on Friday next, and we shall 
go thither to sell fish. Will you accompany us, Satcowry ?” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure,” said Satcowry. “ When have I ever 
refused to follow you ?” 

Satcowry Dooliance was a girl of twelve years, a fish woman by 
caste, and already married. She was much liked by her neighbours 
for her willingness to serve them. No one who wanted her assistance 
had to ask for it twice. Her husband was an inhabitant of Sunkonuggur, 
a village in Hooghly, and the parties who had addressed her as above 
were two fisherwives, both women of mature years, who lived almost 
next door to her. 

They accordingly went to the Satgong market, those two fisherwives 
and Satcowry ; and one of the fisherwives carried an infant with her, 
a boy one month old. The day was a nice one, and the sale of fish 
was rapid and very satisfactory to the fishwives. : 

“As we have finished our business here so soon, we may as well 
see a friend in the next village,” said one of them, “ before we go 
home.” -j 

“ But how can I go there,” said the other, “ carrying the child with — 
me ?” 

“No; that certainly would not be convenient. But = 
Satcowry will take charge of the child for a time, and remain h 
till we return ?” ’ 
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Satcowry did not like the arrangement, but was averse to say “‘ Nay;” 
and so she had to remain at the market with the child to accommodate 
her neighbours. For some time the inconvenience was nothing to 
complain of. ‘There was much to see in the market, and the curiosity 
of a child of twelve years is not easily satisfied. But when the market 
began to break up in the afternoon, and the fisherwives did not yet 
return, Satcowry began to become impatient and weary. 

The child also contributed much to increase her uneasiness, for it 
now became peevish and fretful for want of its mother’s milk. It was 
seen by several witnesses to be crying, with Satcowry endeavouring to 
soothe it by patting it with much fondness. But a hungry child is not 
so appeased, and Satcowry was at her wit’s end, not knowing what 
to do. 

“This child will drive me mad if my neighbours do not return 
soon,” said she; nor could the bystanders help her in finding them 
out. 

At last Satcowry left the market when she found that all others had 
done so, and for a time she wandered hither and thither in the expec- 
tation of meeting her neighbours ; but she got seriously alarmed when 
the evening began to close in, for she was a considerable distance from 
home ; and in despair she set out on her return by herself, carrying the 
child with her. 

For five days Satcowry was not heard of. The fisherwives returned 
to the market after dusk—-that is, about an hour after Satcowry had 
left it—-and, learning in which direction she had gone, they endeavoured 
to overtake her ; but her course was not traced till next day, when it 
was found that she had passed the night at the house of a relative at 
Ochai-phool-bagh, a distance of about four miles from Satgong, and 
had left it in the morning ; and in a pond near the house was found 
the body of a child, which was recognised by the fisherwives as that of 
the missing infant. 

Satcowry was arrested on thé sixth day, sobbing, crouching, and 
shivering ina jungle. It was impossible not to sympathise with her 
sufferings, and even the police who apprehended her were much affected. 
Her story was that she fell down in the dark with the child, and the 
child being killed she threw it into the tank. But there were no marks 
of a fall either on her own person or on that of the child ; and that 
account, therefore, was not credited. What really happened was never 
known. It was inferred that in sheer despair Satcowry threw the child 
into the pond to get rid of it; but as she had previously passed a river 
without destroying it all that time, it was evident that the last fatal act 
was not committed without a long internal struggle, and in the very 
extremity of her hopelessness. 

_ There was no question that the crime committed by Satcowry was 
wilful murder ; but even the mother of the deceased infant did not 
press for her punishment, and the. circumstances of the case called for 
a lenient sentence, .She was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
with labour suited to her sex. 

Poor Satcowry ! 











Stronger than Death. 


“STRONGER THAN DEATH.” 
A JEWISH STORY. 





In the thick mangrove, where the groun 
Lay rotting in the stagnant bight, 
While overhead, hung all around, 
The fever cloud as dark as night, 


Crouched fearful shapes ; but dimly seen, 
By bluish gleam of foul decay, 

Of something filthy and obscene, 
Of creeping reptile late the prey. 


Amidst the shapes crawled out and in 
A serpent with a quivering tongue, 
The parent of disease and sin, 
When earth was innocent and young. 
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And voices which: were only moans, 

With gaspings as of pain-drawn breath, 
Whined peevishly in fretful tones, 
‘* Why mourns our monarch, Father Death ?”’ 
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“Why do I mourn?” was the reply ; 
“How can J longer bear my fate ? 
One great prerogative had I, 

Above all passion, love or hate. 





“‘T want no love—mine are the fears, 
Due to the strongest of the strong, 
Aud he who at my power sneers 
Does Death unpardonable wrong. 








“A Jewish king, forsooth, has writ 
A woman, bad as women are ; 
His notion, I suppose, of wit 
Is bitterer than me by far.” 


“Son,” said the serpent, “‘ take man’s shape, 
Try married life, and in that school 
Man’s wisdom and experience ape, 
And prove King Solomon a fool.” 
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Stronger than Death. 


From Tadmor, on a sultry night, 
A meek and quiet little man 

Passed through the gateway as in fright, 
And by his side a stripling ran. 


The watchman trembled—no disgrace, 
For he was made of warrior stuff. 
I’ve looked that old man in the face! 

‘And one such look is quite enough. 


The sky was black, one blood-red star, 
Lighted the travellers on their way, 
The journey truly is not far, 
For by a cypress grove they stay. 


And on a mound they sat them down, 
The old man whispered, short of breath, 
“ My time of penance nearly flown, 
List to my last words, I am Death ! 


Nay, fear not, let your mother fear, 
My earthly sufferings I’ll repay ; 
By all the hairs that she tore out, 
I swear my rule she shall obey ! 


By the curl papers on her head 

Which nightly scratched my care-worn cheek, 
By buttons never fastenéd, 

By undarned socks from week to week ! 


By all the sneers I’ve meekly borne, 
I'll make her humbly sue in pain ; 
By all her vows to pieces torn, 
I swear that she shall swear in vain ! 


“ But you, my son, my next of kin, 
Shall surely a physician be ; 

Great practice shall you early win, 
And every patient pay his fee! 





Your golden rule requires no skill, 

When you see me beside the bed ; 
Don’t offer to prescribe a pill, 

But say, ‘ The man will soon be dead |’ 
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Stronger than Death. 


If J’m not there; and other eyes 

Shall never see me come and go, 
Give pills of any shape or size 

The man can’t die, whate’er you do ! 
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At your omniscience all will quake, 

Your bank account will mount up quick— 
A doctor who makes no mistake, 

About a patient when he’s sick !’’ 
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The monarch groaned within the town, 
His crown was tilted o’er his eyes, 
His sceptre rested upside-down, 
And round him gathered all the flies ; 





His fingers picked the silken quilt, 
His dry lips tried to mutter prayer ; 
His prayer was turning into guilt, 
As hope was melting in despair. 





Call the Great Hakim! save my life, 


Half of my treasure he shall claim ; 
And Fatima shall be his wife, 


lf a great marriage is his aim. 
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At last, at last! for her sweet sake 
The young physician long had sighed ; 
For love can make the doctor ache, 
Whose own prescriptions can’t be tried. 








To live for her! to call her wife ! 
To be allied to royal blood ! 
To be a cuurtier all his life! 
A paradise, he understood ! 


Oh, woe concealed from other eye, 


A grisly phantom shape crouched low ; 
It shook its head in mute reply, 


When the physician whispered, ‘‘ Go!’ 
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One desperate thought! his father’s fear 
Might give what was refused to prayers. 

‘* Father,”’ he whispered, “ Quick! I hear 
My mother coming up the stairs,” 





Stronger than Death. 


A sudden joy burst from the crowd, 
The monarch, smiling, looked about, 
The daughter, joyous, cried aloud ; 
The heir expectant looked ‘*‘ put out.” 


The Hakim gave a little hem ! 

For conscience told him what was true, 
The dose he gave his father then 

Might some day be his own dose, too. 


J. T. W. Bacor. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
V. 
MR, FAWCETT. 


Ir cannot be said that the House of Commons has ever gained very 
much by the admission of personages of a merely academic order of 
mind, In support of this proposition we have only to recal the case 
of John Stuart Mill. That gentleman was returned for the important 
constituency of Westminister, and owing to his reputation as a philosopher 
great things were expected of him by some people. But his parlia- 
mentary career, short as it was, was an absolute failure. Notions, 
reasonings, and methods, of exposition which suited the study at 
Avignon did not suit the practical House of Commons. Mr. Fawcett, 
though infinitely inferior in intellect to Mr. Mill, is a man of like mind 
and propensity. He is Professor of Political Economy, at Cambridge ; 
and the House of Commons, like Prince Bismark and Lord Beacons- 
field, does nat love professors. The reason is obviows: the House 
of Commons instinctively feels that the professor is an individual whose 
yision of any subject is narrowed by the influences of the academy and 
the lecture-room ; that he is generally a thing of theories and statistics, 
and that he will probably deliver a lecture instead of making a speech. 
It is true that Mr. Fawcett since he has had a seat in the House has 
turned his attention to a far greater variety of subjects than Mr. Mill 
ever did, and because on certain occasions he proved to be.a thorn in 
the side of Mr. Gladstone some hasty people have pronounced him to 
be a perfect parliamentary success. But because the member for 
Greenwich, who has quite a superstitious veneration for academic pro- 
digies, allowed himself to be dictated to by the member for Hackney, 
it hardly follows that the latter is a legitimate parliamentary factor. 
Since the present government came into power, Mr. Fawcett has 
declaimed and scolded on every possible subject, but to no purpose; 
he has merely been a voice crying in the wilderness. Of Mr. 
Fawcett, it may be said what was said of Whewell: “ science is his 
forte ; omniscience is his foible.” 

Not content with mumbling the “dry bones of political economy,” 
he declaims on every conceivable question, from India and Foreign 
Policy to Factories and Agricultural Holdings. It is sufficient to say 
that the Professor's rising is usually welcomed with strong marks of 
disapprobation, and the progress of his lectures with stronger. Lectures 
these lucubrations mostiy are ; and the ear of the House is vexed by 4 
delivery which seems a combination of the didactic tone of a 
master and the wail of a Methodist parson. * 

Mr, Fawcett’s harangues on the Agricultural Holdings Bill were 
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listened to with intense impatience and disgust by the practical Tory 
country gentlemen, and murmurs of “ Do sit down !” “ What does Ae know 
about it ?” were continual. To be treated to a wearisome enunciation 
of abstract principles derived from political economy was rightly viewed 
as a simple waste of time by legislators who are nothing if they are 
not practical. Mr. Fawcett’s claim to being regarded as a personality 
of the House lies mainly in the fact that at present he is the most pro- 
minent among what are called the Independent Members. The In- 
dependent Member professes to be bound by no positive party 
allegiance, but to let his own private judgment decide on the merits 
of every question. Mr. Fawcett’s parliamentary utterances and general 
demeanour leave the irresistible impression that the hon. gentleman is 
fully convinced there is no leader so safe on all possible subjects as 
himself. Looking at his career, and at that of the late Mr, Mill, most 
people will probably come to the conclusion that the fewer members of 
their type who find their way into the House of Commons the better. 


VI. 
MR. CROSS, 


WHEN the Beaconsfield Government assumed office in 1874, it was 
no doubt, a matter of some surprise that Mr. Cross’s name should 
appear in the list of the new Cabinet. Probably very few were intimate 
with the antecedents of the: new Home Secretary, and found it difficult 
to understand how a man, of whom they had never heard as occupying 
any minor Government office, should at one stroke have been hoisted 
into a position so leading and responsible. For our own part, though 
not quite prepared for what actually took place, we felt little surprise 
that Mr. Cross had been invited to join the new Government. So far 
back as 1868, when the right hon. gentleman defeated Mr. Gladstone 
for South Lancashire, we were struck by the superior ability and high 
promise of some ef his speeches. The selection, we need scarcely say, 
has been more than justified, and has added another proof to those 
already given of Lord Beaconsfield’s rare faculty for hitting upon the 
right man, and putting him in the right place The country has had 
no better Home Secretary than Mr. Cross for many years, and his 
acknowledged strength has been in pleasant contrast to the hopeless 
feebleness of Mr. Bruce, whom he immediately succeeded. 

Since his accession to office the present Home Secretary has shown, 
in a manner that is incontrovertible, that he is, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the word, a statesman. His first act was to ameliorate in 
some degree the effects of the foolish legislation with regard to public 
houses. Since then he has successfully conducted through the House 
of Commons the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill, as well as acts of a highly 
beneficial character relating to factories and prisons; but his great 
achievment as a practical statesman has undoubtedly been the Labour 
Laws Act, which settled so wisely the questions between employer and 
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employed. But it is not only as a legislator that Mr. Cross has proved 
himself a pillar of State ; he has been an addition of the greatest con- 
sequence to the debating power of the Treasury bench in the lower 
House. The speech which he delivered last session on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions became as much a parliamentary landmark as the speech 
itself was a masterly indication of the landmarks of British interests, 
It was referred to continually during the recess. With regard to 
matters which lie in his own particular department, Mr. Cross possesses 
not only the ability to construct measures, but he has the faculty of 
expounding their provisions with convincing clearness, and can defend 
them with force. To listen to him in the House is always a pleasure, 
and it may be safely said that he is one of the most popular personalities 
of that assembly. He pretends not to be an orator, and the high- 
spirited terms which he infuses into some of his speeches places them 
often far above the level of merely good speaking. For instance, in the 
speech which he made lately on the Vote of Credit, he was much more 
than declamatory, he was picturesque ; and his invective was full of 
masculine vigour. When he exclaimed, “ There has been a lying spirit 
abroad in the land,” he took the majority of the House by storm, nor 
could any subsequent lecturing on the part of such a very inconsider- 
able person as Mr. Goschen remove the telling impression. Honest, 
direct, and clear in every respect, an Englishman to the backbone, 
Mr. Cross advances to the table, and, whether conducting a bill through 
committee, or replying to an attack of the Opposition, by his frank 
address and genial bonhommie at once engages the attention of the 
House. Were the present Government to fall to-morrow, the Home 
Secretary could not but remain one of the most cherished personalities 
of the House of Commons, and be looked to as a statesman from 
whom great and enduring things were expected in the future. 


VI. 


MR. LOWE, 


As a personality of the House of Commons Mr. Lowe has always 
been interesting, but probably not popular. There is an angularity 
about him which seems to defy every rounding and grace-bestowing 
influence. He has the fatal want of * sweetness and light.” Plentifully 
endowed with cleverness, he is sadly deficient in sympathy ; in other 
words, he is a man of head, not of heart. His theory seems always to 
have been that, so long as a man could prove himself to be acutely — 
critical and rigidly rationalise he had established an indisputable claim 
to be a ruler and a statesman. The famous match-tax will never be for. 
gotten in England. Deliberately to plan the propping-up of a d . 
Budget at the expense of the widow and orphan was a revelation 
cynicism so deadly that we cannot conceive a greater damage to 
character of any minister. The sin only became of deeper dye, by: 
printing of all those labels with their childish mottoes. Mr, Ix 
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neither nominally nor literally “a professor ;” but it is difficult to ques- 
tion the propriety of the sarcastic epithet which was applied to him. 
Notwithstanding his excessive cleverness, the academic atmosphere 
perpetually pervades him. Never do his views on any commanding 
subject seem to rise to grandeur commensurate with it. He inveighs 
against the Abyssinian Expedition on account of a fly which is to eat 
the whole British army. He boasts with exquisite self-complacency of 
having saved £50,000 to the nation in a transaction which invol\ ed 
the loss of three millions ; he objects to the Queen being made an 
Empress because we shall probably lose India! In a word, it cannot 
be denied that Mr. Lowe is little more than a clever critic with a caustic 
faculty of expressing himself. We are aware that a far more flattering 
opinion is held about him by his admirers; but for the life of us, 
we have never been able to discern either in his speeches or 
in his acts a trace of that boldness of conception and wide-reaching 
grasp which distinguishes the statesman from the mere doctri- 
naire and adroit administrator. The right hon, gentleman knows how 
to destroy, but he cannot create. With regard to his style as a parlia- 
mentary speaker, considering the strangely extravagant terms by which 
it has been characterised in some quarters, it is certainly disappointing. 
When you perceive the well-known figure with the snow-white hair and 
eye-brows on his legs, you wait for the delivery of some animating piece 
of oratory. Mr. Lowe places himseif at the table in an attitude which 
irresistibly reminds you of an elderly school-boy called up to say his 
lessons. His arms hang passively by his sides, and there they remain 
until the end of his speeeh. The mode of delivery is quite in keeping. 
Nothing could be much tamer? The speech sounds like a recitation 
which, judging by the faltering accents of the reciter, has not been 
thoroughly got by heart. The voice is monotonous, and far from 
agreeable. What secrets of character that organ reveals! Mr. Lowe’s 
voice, you would say, is that’of a man with no passion and little enthu- 
siasm, If he is in a satirical humour (which is generally the case), and 
vents some bitter jest, he will pause a moment, wag his head from side 
to side, and give a sort of sneering grin, which displays a set of exceed- 
ingly white teeth. When he sits down you may acknowledge thathe 
has said some smart things, and strung together a good many clever 
syllogisms, but you cannot feel that you have been captivated by an 
oration. Mr. Lowe was undoubtedly the maker of what was called at 
the time the “ Cave of Adullam,” which materially conduced to the 
overthrow of Lord Russell’s Government ; but it is probable that that 
political episode was more a thing of accident than of premeditation. 
Mr. Lowe certainly did not improve his reputation either with the 
country or the House of Commons by that unfortunate Retford speech. 
It was always said that the right hon. gentleman entertained more than 
a mere political antipathy to Lord Beaconsfield ; if so, he surpassed 
himself in malignity on that occasion. But retribution was to follow 
and never did a minister have such an opportunity of annihilating a 
political adversary or use it with such effect as did the Premier in the 
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subsequent session of Parliament. But Mr. Lowe is irrepressible, and 
only lately he talked of its being advisable to “muzzle” a leading 
personality “in another place.” It strikes us that it might be more in 
accordance with the fitness of things if the muzzle were first voluntarily 
placed on the mouth of the orator of Retford. Mr. Lowe would have 
made a greater figure in politics had he laid the truth to heart, that 
great questions of State are more often determined by sentiment and 
sympathy than by Cocker and Adam Smith, 


VIII. 
MR. HENLEY. 


On y a short time ago the House of Commons lost one of its most 
marked personalities in the person of Mr. Henley. He was also its 
most venerable member, having arrived at the mature age of eighty-six, 
and having sat for Oxfordshire for, we believe, the long period of half 
a century. No member of the House was more absolutely respected, 
both for character and sound abilities. He seldom intruded himself 
npon the House in lengthy or formal speeches, but when he did so no 
man was listened to with more profound attention: All felt that 

- whether his words were few or many, they would throw some new light 
on the question at issue, or extricate it from the entanglements in which 
it might have become involved. Perhaps Mr. Henley’s special power 
was in dealing with measures passing through committee. He seemed 
to possess the critical and the constructive faculties in equal proportion, 
and therefore he could either pick a bad clause to pieces or render 
invaluable assistance to a Minister in putting a good one together. 
In this department of legislation his success may be said to have been 
quite unique ; for, as a rule, the number of Amendments to a Bill which 
a Minister accepts is extremely small, and those which are pushed to a 
division are usually lost. The secret of Mr. Henley’s individuality 
appeared to lie in his being the incarnation of sound sense and infallible 
judgment. With respect to all measures which more particularly 
appealed to the attention and sympathies of the country gentleman his 
services were incalculable, and will not soon be either forgotten or 
replaced. “A plain, blunt man” in his views and opinions, the mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire’s manner of expressing himself was of the same 
description. He never made any pretensions to rhetorical skill, but 
dealt out wholesome truths with a curt directness of phrase which 
reminded one of the Duke of Wellington. He had the enviable gift of 
striking at the root of the matter in some felicitous sentence. 
speaking was so utterly devoid of circumlocution that it could never be 
prosy, and he never bored with statistics nor vexed with over minute 
ness. The last time we heard him he made one of his happiest hits, 
He was speaking on the “ Ewlme scandal,” and after pointing out with 

his nsual incisive terseness the iniquity of Mr, Gladstone’s 
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in that affair, he concluded: “ Let me tell the right hon. gentleman 
what the folks say about it in my part of the country. They say ‘it 
ain’t honest.’” Mr. Henley took office as President of the. Board of 
Trade in the Derby ministry of 1858, but retired along with Mr. 
Walpole when the Cabinet had decided to introduce a Reform Bill. 
His venerable figure, invariably seated next the friend whom we have 
just mentioned, will long be remembered as the beau ideal of a country 
gentleman. His exterior carried the same air of honest, homely sim- 
plicity and quiet independence that characterised his parliamentary 
speaking, 
MOTLEY. 
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Wuat is life when life is charmless, 
When its dearest ties are flown ; 

And the heart we held as harmless, 
With a venom wounds our own ? 


$. 


What is life when high ambition, 
Soared in hope’s ethereal realm, 

When it sinks to the condition 
Of a ship without a helm? 


3. 
Life is then a sad disaster, 
And we would that we were dead ; 
Yet, while wishing, cling the faster 
To each straw above our head. 


4. 


For it has a charm remaining | 
If, though stunned by many a blow, 

We should find one heart containing 
Some compassion on our woe. 


Ceci. MAxwet.-LyTe. 


A Ghost Story. 


A GHOST STORY. 
BY W. T. GREENE. 


THE thermometer marked 90° in the shade, and the apology 
for a breeze, that lazily flapped the full-set sails against the masts 
and spars, failed to raise the slightest ripple on the dark green 
waves that rolled with a long, monotonous undulation from the 
east, and literally rocked our vessel in the cradle of the deep, 
When this state of things had lasted three days, and skipper, crew, 
and passengers had begun to feel the hours hang wearily on their 
hands ; when we had all grown tired of watching the Portuguese 
men-of-war, flying-fish, and other similar curiosities to be met with 
in the vicinity of the Equator, or, as the sailors term it, the Line— 
which thesecond mate, by the way, had succeeded in rendering visible 
to our lady.passengers by the ingenious device of stretching a hair 
across the field of vision of his telescope—we naturally fell to 
quarrelling amongst ourselves. I say naturally, for we had nothing 
else to do: the intense heat made us feel uncomfortable, spoiled our 
appetites, and would not let us sleep: cards had been voted 
a nuisance, and even bitter beer had palled at length upon our 


palates’ so that a proposal of the skipper’s to tell stories was hailed 
with general acclamation. 


But who was to begin ? 

‘*Captain Porter, undoubtedly: and pray let us have a good 
ghost story, Captain, please,” exclaimed Miss Craw‘ord. 

*“ Ridiculous!” chorused three other ladies who were tant-soit. 
peu jealous of the monopoly of attentions engrossed on most 
occasions by that young lady: “ Ridiculous! why there is no such 
thing in the world as a ghost !” 

‘* And why not ?” quietly demanded the skipper ; ‘* we all believe 
in a future existence, do not we ? and such being the case, why 
should it be thought impossible that under certain circumstances, 
of rare occurrence I admit, the spirits of the departed should be pet- 
mitted to present themselves, in the old familiar semblance, @ 
those whom they had left behind ?” 

. “Why?” replied young Woodward, another of the passenger, — 
‘ because, Captain Porter, it is unreasonable to suppose that — 
Providence would reverse the laws of nature for the purpose 
frightening a few old women and children.” 

‘* Just so,” returned the skipper; ‘‘ but I am so far from at 
ting that the apparition of the dead to the living is a violatio 
any natural law, that I am persuaded their appearance is 
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by laws as constant and as irreversible as those that govern the 
diurnal motions of the earth and planets, which nevertheless are 
not unfrequently influenced by the sudden approach in the system 
of a comet, which, erratic as it may appear to be in its movements 
to the unlearned, is nevertheless well known to. be governed by 
fixed laws, which are determinable, and have been determined, by 
astronomers. Granted that a few women and children—ay, and 
men too—are half-scared out of their wits, such as they are, now 
and tnen, many much more important results may be deduced from 
the apparition of a spirit—not the least momentous of which, in my 
opinion, is the proof thereby afforded us of the immortality of the 
soul, the dearest dream of humanity from the creation of the world 
to the present day.” 

“Oh, Captain!” exclaimed the ladies, ‘“‘ you have surely seen 
a ghost : do tell us all about it!’’ 

“T never said so, my dear ladies,” he replied. “ I merely stated 
my belief in the occasional reappearance of the spirits of the dead 
to their friends and others—and I hope vou are none of you scep- 
tical enough to deny the possibility of such an event, however re- 
pugnant to the receiyed notions of the presentday ; for the well- 
authenticated instances of the apparition called ‘the Flying Dutch. 
man,’ in my opinion, sets the question entirely at rest.”’ 

‘‘Oh! Captain Porter,” exclaimed Miss Crawford, “I knew 
you were humbugging us; and you have never seen a ghost.’’ 


The skipper bowed. 


‘‘T mean,” continued the young lady, slightly confused, “ that 
you are joking, and never saw a ghost yourself.” 

‘‘ Whether I did, or did not, Miss Crawford,” returned the 
skipper, ‘‘ is not now the question. We have agreed to tell stories : 
you are anxious for me to begin with the supernatural, in which 
you say you do not believe—sv, without further preface, I shall 
relate an adventure, supernatural he believed it to be at the time, 
which not many years since happened to a young friend of mine. 
If, when you have heard it, you pronounce it to be absurd and 
ridiculous, do not forget that whoever fails to tell us one as satis. 
factory is to forfeit a sum of not less than twenty, and not more 
than one hundred shillings, the amount of the fine tu be decided by 
the votes of the company, in aid of the Melbourne General Hospital ; 
and thus I bezin : 

‘You see, the poor fellow was so bantered about his adven- 
ture afterwards, that he could not stand the chaffing he was sub- 
jected to on every side, and ran away from home. Fortunately, 
I met him the very same day in Bond. Street, looking the picture 
of misery ; and as I liked the lad, I stopped him, though he would 
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bave passed me by, and asked him what was the matter. I 
thought he was going to cry in the street ; and as I hate scenes, I 
hailed a passing Hansom, drove to my lodgings, and on the way he 
told me all about it. 

‘* The father, as I pretty well knew, from the experience I had 
had of him during the voyage, was a tough enough customer, one 
that would stand no nonsense ; and I rather think the family had 
none too pleasant a time of it with him, which was the more to be 
regretted ; for the wife was a really amiable lady, and the children 
well.conducted, well-intentioned boys and girls. 

“The young fellow I] speak of was the eldest—about eighteen, 
then, I should suppose—and as fine a specimen of colonial youth 
as you Could see: tall, straight, and lithe as one of his own gum- 
trees, and of a right-down independent spirit too ; but, of course, I 
could not countenance his escapade, and told him so. He was 
quite indignant at first, but I didn’t care; and after a while he 
came round, and consented to remain at my lodgings whilst I put 
myself in communication with his father. 

‘* So, to make a long story short, I saw the old gentleman that 
afternoon, and uncommonly nasty he was too, I can tell you— the 
young man had made his bed, and so he must lie on it,’ he said. 

“* But,’ pleaded I. 

“ «There is no ‘ but’ in the matter,’ replied the father ; ‘ and I 
swear——’ 

‘* But I didn’t let him finish, and after awhile be listened to 
reason, as well as his son, and we arranged all about it. 

“Thomas returned home the next day, when a grand reconcilia- 
tion took place—in my presence, for the young fellow would not 
face the father alone—and it was decided that he should accom- 
pany me back to his native land on my next voyage, which he 
did, and I am happy to say he is now married out there and doing 

well, 

‘** You see, I have a roundabout way of telling a story, but I’ll 
come to the end by-and-bye, if you give me time. Well, my 
senior passenger—Mr. Brown was his name, if I have not told 
you sv already—had emigrated to New South Wales when quite 
a lad, and after passing through every phase of colonial life had 
culminated at last into a full-blown squatter; with countless herds 
of cattle on a thousand hills, and all his own ; for he had purchased 

lis station before the gold-fields were discovered, and afterwards, — 


coining was nothing to the way the money tumbled into bis — 


coffers,—in fact, it is my belief that he doesn’t know the 
extent of his wealth to this day. In process of time he was retu 
to the Legislative Council and what not—was offered a_portfol 
but declined that; and would have stood a fair chance of t 
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elected Governor, if the appointment’of that functionary had been 
vested in his fellow-colonists, instead of the Secretary for the 
Colonies in Downing Street. 

‘* However, although he had a splendid residence on his estate up 
the country, as I have heard, and was the owner of the most mag- 
nificent place I ever saw, at Paramatta, where he was surrounded 
by every luxury and sumptuousness that could be brought together 
for love or money, he pined after the black, smoky, grimy town 
on the banks of the Mersey, where he had spent, in hardship, the 
first few years of his life, wound up bis affairs in Australia, and, 
accompanied by his whole family, took passage on board my ship 
for England. 

“We got pretty intimate during the voyage—they were the 
only saloon-passengers—and, which is unusual, they seemed willing 
to keep up the acquaintance afterwards ; but my family were re- 
siding in the Isle of Man, and I naturally joined them there as 
soon as I got rid of passengers and freight of gold and wool; so T 
lost sight of the Browns, until I met the young fellow in the 
street, as [ have told you. 

“Tn the meantime it appeared that they had taken a house at 
Claughton—a furnished house—and had commenced moving their 
personal luggage and things into it ; butas all the necessary arrange- 
ments could not possibly be completed in one day, the Browns 
remained at the hotel in Liverpool where they had first put up on 
their landing, and Master Tom was sent by his governor to take 
care of the new house and its contents. 

“Claughton, as some of you know, is, or, rather, was then, a 
new place—that is, there was one house bere, then a couple of 
fields intervened, then anotber house, and so on—so that it was 
rather lonely. But Tom didn’t care about that, not he, for he was 
used to the “ bush ;’’ and, although the old care-taker, probably 
with an eye to remaining longer in charge, had told them that the 
house was haunted, the Australians are not superstitious, and no 
one was more amused at the idea than my young friend, who took 
up his quarters that evening in the parlour, and, having kindled a 
fire and made himself some tea, sat reading a novel and smoking 
his pipe until nearly twelve o’clock, without once thinking of 
either hobgoblin or ghost, the inevitable concomitants of a worm, 
eaten past, to which his native country is a stranger. Ahem! 

“Tp or about midnight, then, he began to feel sleepy, and went 
to bed—that is to say, he pulled off his coat and boots, and, rolling 
himself up, bush-fashion, in a couple of blankets, laid himself 
down before the fire, and fell fast asleep immediately—for, you see, 
his father was no Sybarite, and had accustomed the youngsters to 
rough it, as he had been obliged to do himself in his own young 


days. 
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‘* How long Tom lay he never could tell exactly, but he fancied 
it must h:ve been some time, for the fire, which had been burning 
brightly when he lay down, was black out when he was suddenly 
roused from his slumbers in a rather startling manner. 

“In order to render myself intelligible, I must inform you that 
the garden-wall had not been completed at one side, that adjoining 
a large open field, and that the room in which my friend lay was 
on the ground floor, and opened out into the garden by a French 
window. ° 

‘* So much for the situation ; as I have said before, Tom had 
slept some time, when he was suddenly awakened from the peace- 
ful, dreamless slumber of healthy youth, by a series of the most 
terrific outcries be had ever listened to in his life. He had been 
at more than one ‘ corroboree,’ or ‘ native’ dance, and had heard 
of the famous ‘ bunyup,’ but had never listened to, or conceived 
anything at all to be compared to the sounds that then fell upon 
his ear, and seemed to him to proceed from something within the 
room. 

“ The fire had gone quite out, and the night was as black as 
coal-tar, so he had no opportunity of seeing where the unearthly 
noise came from ; but it almost froze his blood, he said, and he felt 
himself shaking all over in a minute, and thinks it not unlikely 
his hair may have been standing on end—for I asked him that 
question ; but he was not quite certain on that point, seeing that 
he had forgotten to run his fingers through it ; but no matter, for so 
overcome was he that he fell helplessly back upon’ the floor, and 
covered his head up ‘in the blankets. 

“1 am aware that such conduct on his part was reprehensible 
in the extreme—that he ought to have jumped up at once, and, 
siezing a stick or the poker, have rushed out and confronted the 
disturber like a man. Let any one of us, however, be placed in a 
similar predicament, and the odds are we follow Tom’s example 
and the ostrich’s. 

** Well, the next morning Mr. Brown, senior, came down; to 
whom his son related the adventure of the night, and was sorely 
rallied on his want of pluck; but his terror, even at the recol- — 
lection of what be had undergone, was so real, that his father was — 
forcibly driven to the conclusion that there must have been some- 
thing in the story, after all. 2 | 
“*T am sure it was in the room with me,’ said poor Tom, a 


‘and I felt its burning breath on my face.’ This, let me tell: 


you was purely imagination on the young man’s part, as he after- 
wards admitted. 


*“ What could it have been ?’ exclaimed the father, in perplezi 
Then as a sudden thought struck him: ‘Tom, you were drinki 
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I shouldn’t ‘wonder, and have dreamt all this nonsense,’—an 
accusation to which the son disdained giving a reply, and which 
the old gentleman well knew to be unfounded, for Tom was as 
sober as a judge. 

‘* However, to get on with my story, they bad a long yarn to- 
gether about the affair, the upshot of which was that they could 
make nothing of it ; and when it was referred to the mother and 
sisters, they, too, could give no rational explanation of the occur- 
rence, though they all united in scouting the idea of anything 
supernatural, and said it was all imagination—that he had been 
smoking too much, perhaps, and so on. 

“Still they were in no hurry to take possession of their new 
house for all that, and replaced it in charge of the care-taker, who 
contrived, for her own sake, to make as much as possible of the 
affair. 

‘**T could compare the noise I heard that night,’ said Tom to 
me when telling me the story, ‘to nothing but the yells of a 
legion of devils in torment ; and, forgetting for the moment where 
I was, I felt sure I had been listening to the outcries of the terrible 
bunyup!’ which I must tell you, ladies, is the demon or devil of 
the aborigines of Australia. | 

‘* Well several days elapsed without the mystery being in any 
way cleared up, and the family remained at the hotel, deferring 
their departure under various pretexts, but stoutly asserting that 
Tom’s ghost, as his nocturnal visitant had got to be called among 
them, had nothing at all to do with this sudden change in their 
plans. However, they went over to Claughton every morning, 
and generally spent some hours there, preparing for their final 
removal, which they still delayed from day to day. 

‘‘One evening, however, just as they were all assembled in the 
hall, prior to returning to the hotel for the night, Tom suddenly 
started, and, turning very pale, seized his father by the arm, ex- 
claiming: ‘There! the noise, oh !’ 

“* What noise?’ demanded Mr. Brown. 

“*'The noise—the devil I heard the other night,’ coutinued the 
son, trembling with terror at the awful tones, while the girls - 
clustered round their mother in genuine alarm. 

“*That the noise you heard the other night!’ cried the old 
gentleman, sarcastically drawling out his words, one by one, 80 8 
to give the greater emphasis to his contempt. ‘That! you idiot | 
why, that’s a donkey braying !’ 

“You see, ladies, there are no donkeys in Australia—four-footed 
ones, that is tu say—and my young friend had never heard one of 

them till that night, when its unmelodious voice startled bim so 
sbruptly from his slumber, and he thought he had heard a ghost.”’ 



















































A Frienaship. 


A FRIENDSHIP. 


Your friendship in my eyes was like a flower 
Which grew to tender beauty in the shade, 
Not flaunting in the moon-tide heat and glare, 

But in the softest of all hues arrayed. 
Through all my joy a low voice whispering said, 
‘** Alas! the fairest of earth’s flowers fade.’’ 
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I spurned the thought; our love and perfect faith 
Were as the leaves which sheltered my own flower. 
I knelt beside it with a sudden pang, : 
For all its petals drooped beneath a shower, | 
A summer rain, perchance, and yet it drooped, 
And lost its fragrant beauty from that hour. | 


Yet still I kept the faded, withered bloom, 
And strove to bring it back to life again— 
But all was useless, with a deep regret ~ 
I knew my tender care was all in vain. 
A link once lost, it lies not in our power 
To make quite perfect a now faded flower. 


"Twas in the glory of the summer-time | 
That this our love and friendship first begun ; : ! 
It grew to glorious life, and lived a space 
Beneath the tender beauty of the sun. 
But a fond mem'’ry soon remained alas! 
When summer died—our friendship, too, was done. 


C. R. Cresri. 





































Three Scenes in a Woman's Life. 


THREE SCENES IN A WOMAN’S LIFE. 
BY MISS C. R. CRESPI. 
MORNING.—THE MEETING. 


A QUAINT enough little figure swinging on the meadow-gate in 
the sweet spring sun-light, her childish face alive with the beauty 
of the day. She was singing a merry mockery of the birds in 
the trees around, her blithe voice ringing out joyously in the fresh, 
brisk air. Of a sudden she was silent, and then sang once more, 
a solemn, dreamy strain, strangely different from her former merry 
melodies. With a little catch in her voice she said sadly as the 
last note died away : 

‘Oh! that my life were as the life of other girls of my age! 
I wonder whether I shall ever know aught of the pleasures 
and joys, the heart-stirring delights of life, in the great world !” 

‘*Why not?’’ With a sudden rush of colour to her young 
cheek she sprang from her perch to the ground, looking with a 
little startled light in her eyes upon the iutruder. 

A man, singularly handsome and distinguished in appearance, 
evidently one of the great world for whose life the minister’s 
little niece yearned. He stood before her with bared head, as. 


before some high dame of his own world, and repeated his 
question— 


“ Why not?” 

But Vere made no answer, only stood still with the same 
startled look in her innocent eyes. Then, as she saw with a 
child’s intuition the truth of the stranger’s face, she auswered 
slowly : : 

“ Because there are so many obstacles in the way.” 

‘Could nothing remove them ?”” 

‘‘Time can do much,”’ she answered, with the quaint gravity 
which sat upon her so touchingly. ‘‘ But hardly that; and, after 
all,’ with an upward lifting of her fair flower-face, “ you, I am 
sure, know all about the great world. Does that blue range of 
mountains shut from me all Jife’s greatest and highest joys t’’ 

She bent forward, and pointed one hand in the direction of 
the hills which encircled her village home. Before the almost 
divine purity of her young face and voice the man of the world 
was silent for a time, and then he said, gravely and reverently : 

‘‘ Nay, my child, here you may find the highest and purest of 
life's pleasures. May God grant that you ‘may tie ae all 
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that lies beyond, and that the future will find you as to-day. The 
world holds more of ill than good; be satisfied that your lot is 
cast where it is best.”’ 

Then he looked down at her as she-stood before him, the sun- 
light glistening through her soft, blonde hair, the light in her clear 
grey eyes growing more calm. He, accustomed to the spoiled 
belles of his own world, looked upon her as we do upon something 
which bears the impress of a purer life than ours. With a little 
sigh he bowed low, and said softly, with an undertone of regret in 
his low, clear voice : 

‘“‘] may never see you again, but I do not think I shall easily 
forget you. Will you not tell me your name that I may remember 
you as something real? Otherwise I might doubt that the world 
held aught so pure and gentle as yourself.”’ 

She raised her calm, sweet eyes to his, and said, simply : 

““ My name is Vere Karle, my uncle is the rector of Dene.” 

‘* Vere,” he repeated after her; ‘‘ Vere Earle, a musical name 
for one whose notes rival the song birds. Will you give me one of 
those flowers you hold ?”’ 

Silently she laid in his outst:etched hand a tiny cluster of 
pale forget-ine-nots, With a sudden impulse she asked, ‘‘ Do 
you think you will remember me ?” 

“Through all my life,’ he answered, quietly. ‘ No memory 
will be held more sacred. ‘Then with a softening of his voice, 
** Little Vere, good bye!” and the girl was alone. 


NOON-TIDE.—-THE PARTING 


VERE stood alone in her favourite spot, by the meadow-gate. 
The drooping branches of autumn-tinted trees formed a frame- 
work as she stood in her simple beauty, her hands full of flowers, | 
her voice full of song. The brilliant harvest-sun gleamed redly 
across the wheat fields, and tinged her face and hair with a faint 
rosy splendour. 

“T am going away,” she said, gladly, her voice almost as full 
of joy as her eyes, ‘‘ going away into the great world, to know a 
little of the pleasure of which I have dreamed.’’ Then a dim 
shadow of what the future might bring crept into her eyes, and 
she said, wistfully, ‘“‘T wonder if 1 shall come back as I go.’ 

Now and again, in the year that had passed since that chance 

with a stranger, she had woven a halo of romance about 
him, until now, when her dream was realised, she looked forward — 
eagerly to meeting with him once again. She was going into 
his world; she would surely see him, and then she would learn if all _ 
that he told her were true. The grand rooms of Mrs. Earle's 








ward and told his girl-companion all. 
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mansion were thrown open for the entertainment of ber dear “five 
hundred friends,’’ and for the purpose of initiating her niece Vere 
into the delights of fashionable life. 

Almost as great an attraction as the fair young girl herself 
was Norman Egerton, as he entered the room after an absence of 
two years from home. Men thronged about him to exchange wel- 
come, and women extended fair, jewelled hands for his clasping, 
and kept the brightest of their smiles for him; but only one voice 
had power to bring that rare light into his face—one smile alone 
found an answer in his grave, dark eyes. 

How the many eyes were upon him, as he turned out of the 
brilliant rooms, for a stroll in the dimly-lighted conservatory, with 
his fair betrothed, beautiful Maud Grey! Such a noble pair as they 
were ; Maud’s stately head bent half coyly as it had never down- 
drooped. before, as he told the old, old story of his love. 

His had been a chequered life, hers the brightest of a thousand 
hearts. He had now all life held best, and for her, she had seen 
the only one before whom she. laid down her sceptre. 

Once more back in the ball-room, Miss Grey given up to the 
charge of a partner, Mr. Egerton crossed the floor to a table which 
was piled with bouks and engravings. Her slight form half 
hidden in a great arm-chair, the old innocent face down-bent 
over a picture, was his little acquaintance of the meadow-gate. 
He bent before her with some expectation inhis face. Had the 
years kept her as she was upon the day of their chance-meeting ? 
The sweet eyes which met his, as he uttered her name yave 
sufficient answer. 

“And so you have entered the great world at last ?” he asked. 
“Have you found all you expected ?” 

‘*T have found the truth of your words.” she answered. 

‘* You prefer your old quiet home, then ?” 

‘*Oh! so much,” she answered, eagerly; ‘“‘I never wish to 
leave it again.” 

“T almost envy you your calm content.” Then, with an im. 
pulse strange to him, he added, ‘* Do you feel sufficient interest in 
me to know how beautiful my life has become since I met you 
three years ago ?” . 

‘*T am honoured that you remember me, so unknown as I was 
to you, save for a few short moments’ conversation.” 

For answer he laid before her a note-book. Ona blank leaf 
lay the tiny ‘faded flower. 

‘* Not typical of the friendship which, I trust, may be between 
us,” he said, gaily; and then, as Maud Grey passed, he bent for- 
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A sudden flush swept over her face, and she said, in her sweet, 
clear tones : 

“When I wish for your life’s highest happiness, I join her 
name with yours.”’ 

Out of the interest which she felt for him, strengthened as it 
had been by those quiet years at home, she wished to ~ know some. 
thing more of the stately Miss Grey. A vague sorrow filled her _ 
heart as she saw that the beautiful woman was unworthy of her 
knight; that in the fashionable belle there was little to satisfy the 
love of Norman Egerton. 

As Vere rose to say farewell to the departing guests, Mr, 
Egerton bent before her as in the old time, to-night with hand 
extended. 

“ Little friend, farewell! We shall meet again, I trust.” 

“ Good-bye,’’ she answered him. ‘‘ What will the meeting 
be ? 3 


EVENING.—LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 


THE autumn leaves were drifted by the wind in a bright heap 
of brilliant colours around the meadow-gate. A cold, grey sky 
shut out the sun-light; and, as the wind moaned arily through 
the trees, it seemed to chant a requiem over the dying year. 

A little older in face, a little graver, but infinitely more beauti- 
ful in her sweet womanliness, Vere stood with her arms resting 
upon the gate, her hands dropping the crimson splendour of the 
leaves one by one. Alone as usual, and with her old habit of self- 
communion, she said, sadly : 

“T knew it so well that her face was fairer than her mind, In 
prosperity and health, the courted of all; in poverty and sickness, 
shunned by those whose right it was to comfort.” 

A flush dyed her cheek, and she said, with an increase of 
passion: ‘‘Ah! that one word from me could alleviate some of 
his sorrow ; but by this time even the last memory of me must be 
dead.” 

A siep upon the rustling leaves, a hand outstretched to clasp 
her warm, white fingers, and her eyes drooped to shut out the 
sudden light that filled them. 

Something of the decay of the year seemed to have thrown its 
shadow upon the fine face and form of Norman Egerton. All the 
early fire was dead in his voice as he said : 

“Do you remember your last question— What will the 
meeting be? I never thought it would be thus we would meet.” 


With a glow of sympathy in her eyes, her fresh voice 
pitiful, she replied : 
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“‘T would rather have met thus.”’ 

‘‘ You have, then, thought of me, perhaps? If so, I doubt not 
it was with sympathy.” 

‘‘T have thought of you; and yet, I think, you should not be 
ungratetul that all happened as it did.” 

“ Grateful? I forget. Sometimes our distresses are blessings 
in disguise. Life’s lessons are hard to learn, Miss Earle.” 

“ And the hardest are the best.”’ 

‘* When they teach us that even truth is a deceit, what wonder 
is there that we rebel against their teaching? And yet it is true, 
our idols are mostly made of clay.” With a deep tone of pain 
he added, as if to himself: ‘‘ The eternest blow was the failure of 
truth.” 

The autumn leaves fell from her hands in a sudden shower, 
and she turned aside to hide the nervous working of her features. 
Her companion came a step nearer, his hands outstretched, his 
voice low and musical : 

“Vere,” he spoke her name almost reverently, “ may I say all 
my heart yearns to express?’’ In the tremulous quiver of the 
sweet lips, in the sudden drooping of the white lids, he saw that 
which made him continue: 

“Vere, in your love may I reap my life’s aftermath ?” 

With the old frank grace she laid her hands in his. 

‘‘T would that the harvest were of more worth.” 

“You give me so much, all the freshness of your young heart, 
while I offer so little in comparison; and yet my love is the deepest 
and truest love my heart will ever know again. Do I not ask too 
much ?” 

‘Nay,’ she said; “ can love ask more than love?” 

The cold, grey sky, and the chill autumn day, rested no longer 
heavily upon the two. To her had come the realisation of all life 
held high and dear; on him had dawned the complete beauty 
of a woman’s heart—the purest and best he had ever known. 
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Hours in Sweden. 


HOURS IN SWEDEN. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS, 


= Milam ae 


PART Ik. 


STOCKHOLM. 


WitH the exception of this trip we remained in Stockholm. 
Each day had its occupation for us; and we soon found that the 
evenings could be agreeably spent, if public amusements are suffi- 
cient for the purpose. At Beng’s Salong,—situated at a short 
distance from our hotel, within a beautiful miniature wood, shrub. 
bery, and garden-range, honoured with the name of the Swedish 
philosopher, Bezelius,—not only is there a fine band regularly 
playing in a glass-enclosed rotunda, but in the large hall of the 
restaurant there are frequently specially attractive performances. 
During our stay a band of female violinists, called the European 
Orchestra, provided ample entertainment for masic-lovers, uuder 
the direction of their excellent leader, Fru Blank. 

At the Opera House, the various companies of singers took 
their turns. We never entered the building without a strong 
impression of its merits and demerits. Its good stage, its five 
tiers of white and gold boxes, and ample central royal box; its 
parquette, provided throughout with velvet-covered seats—all 
commend themselves to those who desire comfort and ample scenic 
effect, combined with good taste. But its enormous chandelier, 
which, by some mechanical contrivance, is lifted to the roof for 
each act, and then let down again, keeps one as uneasy as though 
a Damocles’ sword were suspended over a hundred heads, including 
our own, whilst the contracted passages through which the greater 
part of the audience makes its entrance and exit, and which are 
in addition devoted to the hanging of coats, cloaks, and hats—brings 
before the mind the certain catastrophe that must happen in case 
of a panic when the house is full. 

The operas were always fine. We saw a Swedish version of 
Auber’s “ Masaniello,”” in which the dumb girl was excellently 
pourtrayed. Of course she sang not; nor did she exhibit “ the 
rousic breathing from her face ;"’ but her gestures and impassioned 
expression of features had a weird poetry all their own. The 
stern Fra Diavolo amused us in a Swedish mask of melo-dramati¢ 
comedy. But above all we were charmed by “ Mignon ’’—that 
most bewitching of all operas. Fru Torsell’s impersonation of the 
heroine was exquisite, in all the shades of feeling which she under- 
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goes, and the delicate adaptation of one of the sweetest of voices 
to the variety of incident, of suffering, enthusiasm, despair, 
rupture, and the last consummated joy, she showed herself mistress 
of the double art of music and acting. 

The StrOmparterre was in fuil gaiety during the evening, and 
sometimes it indulged in an extraordinary ebullition of fireworks. 
On these occasions the whole of the quays were crowded with 
thousands of spectators; rockets went up, wheels went round, 
thundering and spluttering splendours dashed through the trees, 
and fiery devices burned on the water, to the indefatigable melodies 
of the musicians. 

Our Sundays had memorabilia of their own. On the first, 
noticing hundreds of persons streaming past our hotel, we joined 
them and shortly found ourselves in a huge, plain, chapel-like 
building. It was with difficulty that we got a seat. Every 
corner was packed, from the floor to the top of the galleries. The ser- 
vice was Conducted by one minister, the sermon was preached by 
another. The latter, evidently, was the object of attraction for 
the congregation, which, as usual, was chiefly of the humbler 
classes. Servants composed the greater part, and here and there 
the gay colours of the Dalecarlian women brightened the scene. 

‘The preacher, apparently, had a homely, impassioned style. His 
words were listened to with intense, silent earnestness, and 
honoured by an almost constant shower of tears throughout the 
chapel. The Dalecarlians, especially, were affected—but they 
have ever been a devout race, as we have already stated. We 
understand that the gentleman, Bischoff by name, is one that has 
taken great interest, and obtained large support, in an apostolate 
outside the national church. He is of the Lasare type, and his 
mission is looked upon very favourably. 

About five o’clock the same evening we walked to our favourite 
spot, the top of the Lion’s Staircase, to obtain ence more its fine 
city view. Afterwards we.went towards the Malar Lake, and on 
Riddarholmen—a little off Munkbron—at the water’s edge—looked 
on one of the most remarkable of sights. At leasta score of steamw- 
ers were alongside the quay to our right ; some were preparing 
for departure, some had just arrivel—busy crowds were coming 
and going, and there were crowds of carriages. To our left, over 
the water, rose the heights of the Sédermalm suburb, and in, front 
we had the broad bosom of the Malar enclosed :in the distance by 
Pine-clad shores and islands. This wide sheet of water was 
turned into a bath of gold. On the extreme limit of the lake the 
sun’s setting was amidst sheets of purple and amber clouds, over 
which was a wide sea of the sparkling green which we admired a0 
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straggling clouds, of deepest violet hue. It was a singular yet to 
some extent an emblematic scene. Quays peopled with Sunday 
travellers and holiday seekers: nature resplendent as though in 
honourof the day. Not a boat, fora while, was on the lake's 
gleaming sea ; and the glorious sunset gave none of its transmuting 
effect to the quays or the life thereon. Steamers, horses, men, 
women, and carriages were in a clear, glowing atmosphere, but, so 
far as they or their appearance went, they might have been ina 
clear grey one,—they were apparelled in none of the celestial light 
that beautified all else. One part of the scene did not know the 
other. 

We went to the Royal Chapel for morning service, on our 
second Sunday, and could not but regret the scanty attendance. 
Not even vanity can attract the wealthier classes of the city to 
religious duties—the devil has forgone his common lure. The 
most devout act we saw performed was by a Swede who hada 
large pew to himself, and took his snuff as though it were pious 
foud—not up his cavernous nostrils alone, but by tucking in the 
residue between his lower gums and* his cheeks. his is one of 
the foulest of habits known in or out of church, and none the less 
objectionable because common. We found it in many parts, but 
would have passed it over without reference had we not witaessed 
this appropriation of a sanctuary—-and a royal one, too—for its 
bestial commission. The wretch, after the custom of vitiated 
natures which require new stimulus, must have felt additional 
zest given to his indulgence by the impiety. 

The service being concluded, we were just in time to join the 
popular gathering which av the King’s Garden waits for the royal 
band. This comes from church through the town to its military 
quarters in full blast, punctually each Sabbath noon. It is singular 
to consider how people draw together from all the churches to hear 
the sound of drum and trumpet and fife. Music is the charm! the 
bewitching siren who is excommunicated from the church choir. 
Why, we repeat, not let her be devotional as well as public and 
profane ? 

The evening of that same day afforded us an insight into the 
social privileges bestowed on the Sabbath. We were turned 
out of our gorgeously-gilded dining saloon at our botel, to make 
way for a welcome dinner to a new pastor for the German church 
in Stockholm. About a hundred and twenty gentlemen sat down 
to the repast at four o’clock, and for their delectation a band of 
music in au adjacent chamber discoursed strains of the most miscel- 
laneous description. A scene more social-bacchanalian could 

hardly be. From the gallery, and in passing through the outer 
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chamber, we noticed, by the orders which they wore, that some 
Swedish dignitaries were present. One in particular caught our 
attention. He was of a lofty presence, with white hair falling 
back froma noble forehead. He wore a broad, blue silk band 
round his shoulders, from which depended a gold cross, and on bis 
left breast was a star. When dinner was over and the set speeches 
finished, the company rose from the table and walked about the 
room, or stood in clusters in gay conversation, nearly all smoking. 
And there was the gentleman of blue ribbon, gold cross, and star, 
amidst the crowd “in shape and gesture proudly eminent,”’ smok- 
ing his cigar and conversing promiscuously, Baal’s music all the 
while keeping up its din. At length we ascertained who it was— 
the Archbishop of Upsala! Sweden’s sole priest-prince—for she 
has only one archbishop. 

This sacerdotal line has presented wonderful instances of 
heroism and devotion, as well as marvels of other kinds. We could 
not, however, have even anticipated the recognition of the latest 
prelate under such circumstances. But no disparagement. We 
do not presumptvously assume the office of recording angel. We 
only state an incident, to show the dissimilarity between some of 
Sweden’s customs and our own, although it was to us somewhat 
painful as well as curious to note the general bending of the 
Sabbath to a servile joke; and just at the time of all times when, 
far from home, we should have best loved to note, in country and 
city, 

: “The stream of piety 
That runs on Sabbath days a fresher course.” 


For a leisure half hour commend us to the walk across 
Skeppsholm and Castleholm. It was a fine morning when we 
first sought it. Our object was to ascertain for ourselves the 
views that it affords of the city, and we found it so delightful 
that not only did we repeat it, but it became our frequent evening 
resort. Here we get some of the finest combinations of Swedish 
scenery—rocky undulations, wild undergrowth, glimpses of water, 
and (what is here rarely found) rows of magnificent elms, limes, and 
oaks, under which one can wander, and suppose for the time that 
we are in an English holt. Besides these attractions, extensive 
prospects are obtained of the Queen of the Miilar from the very 
commencement of the ramble, whilst its termination on the high, 
grey rocks of Castleholm overlooks the ocean-commerce, ever 
coming to and going from the great city. Probably these small 
islands give the best views that can be got of Stockholm by night. 
They embrace a larger extent of vision than does the Grand 
Hotel. You see the stretch of the city from King’s Garden to 
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Mosebacke, besides the large separate district of Ladugardsland. 
Another great advantage possessed by the walk is that, whilst it is 
the most exquisite in the city, it is not more than five minutes 
from the Grand Hotel. 

If a visitor has sufficient time to spare, then one of the nearest 
haunts for extensive woodland pleasures will be found in Carlberg 
Park, which can be reached by omnibus or by water. This two. 
fold means of travelling is one of the delights that Stockholm’s 
position affords. Journeys to and from all its near resorts can 
thus be completely varied. So is it with Haga, with the deer park, 
even with Upsala; and so is it with Carlberg. Our first visit was 
by carriage, and it was a delicious surprise to find that we came 
once more upon the scene, which, as we went to Upsala, brought to 
our minds dear autumn reminiscences. Through the park we 
entered Solna woods. We felt somewhat of old England’s forest 
gravity and grace as we drove beneath the noble trees. In their 
solemn shadows we were reminded of those that gather round the 
north side of High Force in Teesdale, and the associations were 
intensified when we came upon Solna church. 

This is the most English-looking edifice we saw in all Sweden. 
It might belong to one of our rural villages. HH is a fit temple to 
be clothed with ancestral trees. And yet it has other records than 
aught of Lutheran or Roman worship. It is said to be the most 
ancient church in the land, a veritable relic of pagan worship. 
Once it was a temple of the sun. The circular form of the stones 
used in its construction compels the antiquary to confirm the 
whispers of this tradition. In returning we passed the cemetery 
of which the Stockholmer’s are proud. To us it seemed new, and 
bare, and cold, nothing like so green and pleasant as those in 
Goteborg. 

Upon another evening we took the small steamer that runs to 
Carlberg, passing Rérstrand, famous for its pottery and recent re- 
productions in china. By this route we entered into the heart of 
the still and charmed scene,—landing opposite Carlberg palace 
which is now transformed into a military school. The lovely situ- 
ation of the palace, and its nearness to the capital, made it a 
favourite residence of Charles XII., who, it is said, was born 
here. We did not see its interior, which is devoted to portraits of 
old wights of martial fame and the lodgment of young cadets. 

The walk forwards from Carlberg leads to an entanglement of 
wood and water that affords pleasing excursions for the summer- 
time. You are amidst ever-changing scenes ; now stealing through 
a narrowed stream, anon entering upon the broad islanded lakes. 
Again you become shut in, only to come again upon new, open 
surprises. The lange sheet of water, which we reached in our 
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short walk, is one by which you can re-enter the great Malar, and 
reach the city on one side, and Drottningholm on the other, and 
which we crossed on the floating bridge as we drove to the se- 
questered royal seat there. 

Ere we leave Stockholm we must mention that our fine days 
passed away in rich sunsets, which were succeeded by enchanting 
nights, We have spoken of the sunset we witnessed from Riddar- 
holm; but, indeed, with a single exception, the eve of each day was 
bathed in celestial hues. One which we witnessed in the deer park 
is worthy of special note. We had driven from the city, made 
the whole circuit of the park, seen the small palace of Rosendal 
with its celebrated porphyry vase, Bystrém’s villa, and Bellman’s 
bust. As we returned the sun was sinking, and his many-coloured 
retinue of clouds in the heavens, the variously-tinted leaves of the 
thick woods, illuminated by his slanting beams, transformed the 
scene into one of ideal beauty. As for the nights, the moon was 
growing when we came from Norrland, so that we saw her gradu- 
ally attain her full-orbed glory. She particularly impressed us 
during our Skeppsholm walks, and on one clear, still night, when 
we returned at a late hour from visiting a friend in the northern 
suburb. We passed Johannes Kyrka to reach Regenerings Gatan. 
Brightly solemn, she shone through the trees of the churchyard, as 
though she would hallow the rest of the dust that lay there, and 
also the recollections of distant home that filled the minds of those 
that passed softly between the graves, 

Towards that home we turned late on the following Saturday, 
by taking our berths on board the ‘‘ Baltzar von Platen,” which 
had to convey us to Goteborg, by way of 





THE CANALS AND [HE LAKES. 


Tus favourite excursion should be doubly done—that is, taken 
from both ends—for all its beauties to be observed. The voyage 
one way loses what the other gains. As for ourselves, we have, 
for the present, to be content with having gone one way. 

We were late in the season. For that reason we were alone. 
Compensation, in all things, has become our travelling motto. 
This seclusion has great blessings attached to it. As for the season, 
we shall judge of it as we steam along. 

The “ Baltzar von Platen” left Riddarholm Quay at one o’clock 
on Sunday morning—when we were asleep. In the darkness we 
passed the islands of Stora and Lilla Hessingen—favourite haunts 
of Bellman; also Kungshatt, the iron head-covering raised on a pole, 
which legendary lore says is that of one of the old kings of Sweden; 
Bjérkén, where Bishop Ansgarius first landed ; and stole out of the 
Malar to Sddertelge, which looked so radiant in the morning light 
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on our railway journey to the capital. Sddertelge has some history 
of which it is proud; it was once the rival of Stockholm, and only 
through the shock of disastrous war did she yield to the ascendance 
of the Lake Queen ; here, too, was the first and last step taken in 
the great canal system—the Sodertelge canal being identified with 
the mighty efforts of Engelbrecht—was begun in 1435, and was 
not completed till four hundred years after. We also passed un- 
seen— Horningsholm, of which the reminiscence of the elopement of 
Froken Malin with Erik Stenbock seems like a reproduction of 
the love story of ‘‘ Haddon Hall.” 

But though much was reserved for research and imagination, 
there was a glory for us as we stepped on deck on the Sunday 
morning. We had kept our berths longer than we intended, for 
there was an unpleasant sea-roll as we crossed Norrképings Bugten, 
The morning was, therefore, somewhat advanced when we came 
from below, and our eyes were greeted by the loveliest of archipelagos 
—far surpassing in richness even the Skirgird of Stockholm’s 
sea, of which we had been so enamoured. Those latter are large, 
and towards the Baltic far apart, and there is a wildness on rock 
and tree ; the former are more numerous, closer, yet, now and again, 
opening into long lake and island vistas. 

There is a larger variety of trees, which (with the exception 
of the pine) have an appearance presented at no other time of 
the year. They wear a tropical glory. We sail between islands 
which we can nearly touch—are hemmed in—turn a point, and 
the water opens and lengthens, so that we see far south from our 
starboard side, into ocean lakes, studded with countless islands. 

We pass Nykiéping—remote and hidden from the eye—scene of 
one of the foulest of murders—the very counterpart of the Border 
Tragedy of the immurement of Ramsay in Hermitage Castle by 


the Black Douglass. 
But we give it no thought. We are absorbed by the almost 


visionary beauty through which we glide. The forms of the 
islands are pleasing—but the golden clothing of their autumn 
woods is something undreamed of. It seemed to us the resurrec- 
tion of the year’s sunshine—incarnated in the foliage when the 
skies have become grey. It was the culmination of the beauty of the 
summer on the edge of the silent and loveless winter. 

Amidst such entrancing scenes of woods, islands, and water, 
about one o'clock, we gilded into Sliittbaken, or the reach called 
Smoothbeck, and beheld the ruins of Stegeborg castle crowning 
a small islanded hill in front of us. On reaching it we saw to the 
left, lying in a green, wooded corner on the mainland, the sweet 
English-looking village of Skallvik, its church and bay in front. 
A light bridge connects the village with the ruined castle and its 
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island, and the remnant of the renowned keep, which knew 
many sieges in the turbulent epochs of Sweden’s history, is com- 
prised in one, lonely, tall pillar, left as a testimony of its ancient 
strength and grandeur. As we were passing the keel of our 
steamer struck something under the water, and we were told that 
it was the foundation of a wall which once connected the castle 
with the northern side of the river. 

We shortly arrive at the quiet village of Mem, and, also, at 
the first of the series of sluices which have to carry the Baltzar 
von Platen to heights far above the hills which we see in the 
distance. In a little more time, and we steam slowly past Séder- 
képing. This was once a place of great importance. Gustavus 
Wasa esteemed it one of his chief maritime strongholds, where his 
ships could be safely land-locked, and protected from outward 
dauger by the potent Stegeborg. It possessed its own castle and 
ecclesiastical edifices: it has now quite another repute. It has 
its hydropathic establishment attached to a spring which bubbles 
forth a saintly legend. On the opposite side of the river are lofty 
rocky steeps, called Ramunder’s Hill; there, too, is more than 
one spring of wonderful virtue. We suspect, however, that it is 
in the necessary exercise to reach them that all the magic resides, 
just as in the case of the Sultan in the Arabian Nights, and as in 
many of the ordinances laid down at our own hydropathic establish. 
ments, The place will be delightful enough, we doubt not, in its’ 
season. ‘l’o allure visitors, there are erections aloft in the rocks, 
where in summer-time bands, of music do play, and youths and 
maidens dance, whilst there will always be a pleasing animation 
in the gay procession of vessels to and from the lakes. 

We now fairly enter the Gotha canal. We make visible pro- 
gress from the fields below to the heights above. Sluice after 
sluice is entered—the steamer rises one step in the crystal stairs, 


and then another—she floats above the trees underneath which she 
lately glided. 


The spiriting is very gently done. We get outof the steamer— 
we loiter—we walk on—we return—we set out again—and return 


once more. All this while the steamer has been ascending. We 
have looked on watery terraces above us—now we look upon them 
far below, and down on the wide fields, and Sdédertelge lying 
under its Ramunder’s Hall. The steamer steams along the hill. 
The spiriting is very gently done; yet we have to consider, with 
an awe breathed from ‘the resisting but subdued mountainous 
how marvellous are the achievements of the mind of man, of which 
this isa part. Torrents have been tricked out of their rocky glory, 
their music silenced, their stormy grandeur transformed into crysta] 
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pathways by man’s stern assiduity. Science has made for herself 
a smooth and permanent pathway over the mountains. 

At six o’clock we reach the Klamman Lock, with its white 
station-house on the rocks beneath the elms. Thenceforward, we 
sail untmpeded on a level way along the AsplAngen Lake into a new 
canal, through which we pursue a darkling course between high 
trees whose branches sweep the “ Von Platen.” At a quarter-past 
eight o’clock we reach Norsholm, which we see but dimly, and we see 
not at all the remains of Sweden’s earliest monastery Munkeboda. 
We, however, recall that this was the spot where Bishop Brask resided: 
he of the famous seal trick (which saved his head from falling in the 
Blood Bath), and of the more famous project of the canals, for he 
was the originator of the comprehensive idea. 

The bridges of Norsholm, for road or rail, are withdrawn to allow 
us to go through, and we enter the Roxen Lake, famed for its 
loveliness. All, however, is wrapped in the blanket of night. We 
cannot hail Linképing, of which Brask was bishop, nor survey, the 
West Gota Canal and its locks, which allow of Vreta being visited. 
We regret very much thus to lose the inspection of Our Lady’s 
Cloister Church at Vreta, which had a dowager-queen —Helene—for 
its first abbess, who is buried there with her husband Inge the 
Younger. Its fate was milder than that of other Roman Catholic 
fanes in Sweden, in consequence of Gustava Wasa’s mother-in-law 
holding to her early faith, and selecting this cloister for her retreat. 
Much have we read and heard of this Vreta Kloster; many of its 
relics have we seen at Ulricsdal, the National Museum, and other 
places, and it is with a sigh that we leave it unvisited—buried in 
the dark. Platen’s monument, too, is bid from our eyes, the heroic 
man whose name is borne by our steamer, and whose fame rests with 
thecanal. He saw this portion completed, but not the whole system 
opened. The history of the canal is identified with some of Sweden’s 
greatest minds—it is one of the most chivalrous deeds in the 
annals of human industry, accomplished under the combined 
depression of war and want, carved out by the nation’s own soldiers. 

We awoke at Motala, where we were detained whilst the 
steamer discharged cargo. This is a place in which we felt less 
interest than we might at other times. We had been too much 
overborne by business cares, and the degradations that too often 
accompany it, to be curious after that leading institution in Swedish 
commerce, the Motala Engineering Works, and the paper mills of 
the place. We desired a close and uninterrupted intercourse with 
the ever-changings form of nature. The very stoppage and delay 
we liked not; it was the interference of common-place business 
with our pleasure journey. 

We eontented ourselves with a stroll through the village. It 
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lies along a green lane, round a portion of the great Wettern, 
which forms a special lake for the place. The view from the 
church is pleasing, lying as it does between the highway and the 
water, and commanding the village. 

We brooded somewhat over the loss of a visit to Wadstena, 
about ten miles south of Motala, and our inability to see Warnhem 
Kloster, in which the great regent Birger Jarl is buried. And 
we wondered whether, on the lake we were about to cross, our 
disappointment would be recompensed by our beholding a fata 
morgana. But the captain soon settled the matter by stating that 
it was too late in the year for these delusive appearances, which 
more than once or twice had brought him and his steamer to the 
brink of perdition. 

But peace to all murmurings! We find ourselves, immediately 
on leaving Motula, on the Wettern, which is ninety miles long, 
and averages fifteen in width. An enormous mass of water like 
this induces respect. Far inland though it be, it can know storms. 
Yes, even now it is rather troubled by the north wind! 

Our humility doubtless propitiated the deities of the deeps—- 
oceanic Aigir, Ran (his terrific queen), and all their daughters nine, 
which rule the currents and the billows—for we crossed the Wettern, 
the giant lake of uninteresting aspect and trembling waters, with- 
out any qualms, and entered into the shelter ot the bay of Carls- 


borg. 

This is said to be the strongest military post in the kingdom, 
unless the new fortifications on the sea-way to Stockholm surpass 
it. It has a close, confined, unpleasing look. Trees and green 
turf appear to be cultivated round its works—but what should be 
fair and ornamental seem out of place and distastéful, like an 
insincere smile, which disturts the face it should illumine. Nor is 
there anything imposing aboutit, as in a high.-turretted castle or in 
city-fortifications, nothing nobly defiant of storms and warriors. 
All its power, and any graces it may possess, are secluded within 
huge angular mounds. Military men have a wisdom of their own ; 
but, if Sweden ever becomes invaded, we expect her enemy will 
hot come to seek her strength here. Carlsborg’s garrison may be 
safely left to send their valorous menaces over the waters of the 
Wettern. 

At a quarter of an hour after noon we reached the sluice of 
Forsvik. Let the moment never be forgotten! We become 
enveloped in luminous woods—woods of gleaming leaves, forming 
one perfect scene of autumn’s golden glow. We rise to the higher 
water. The progress of the steamer does not disturb the effect of 
the unexpected beauty. Nay, it enhances it. The dullest soul 
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must have yielded to the enchantment! We glide along the 
narrowed'stream with the softest of all movements. So gently does 
the steamer glide along that we can hardly believe it to be a thing 
of iron, built to war with the elements. The motiou of the swan is 
more easy and graceful. Nay, it seems endued with spirit, so 
gently does it proceed—gently, as if in homage to the scene. And 
all is so still: only the intermittent hushed gasp of the engine, like 
the slow, regular breathing of a heavy sleeper. 

Softly we steal forward. Our progress is solemnly impressive 
—it produces awe, as we move through scenes such as we have 
never seen before. ‘Ihe charm they wear is that peculiar to 
autumn’s hours. A few days, and naturally it will be all gone, 
But it may vanish in the very mention of the word; a single 
blast will do it—nay, the destroyer may be now careering from 
the northern hills. ‘The loveliness becomes dearer at the thought 
of its precariousness. 

These gleaming scenes are such as only have entered into the 
sacred imagination of some poets and painters. We sail up alleys of 
tall birches, whose tops meet above the funnel of our steamer, 
and whose foliage is turned into gold of which not a single leaf is 
shed. On the bills beyond, and on both sides, all the trees (ex- 
cept the pine, which is less frequent here), all the woods, hang iike 
golden clouds. The day is heavy and grey—yet the landscape is 
full of glory; and by the shadows of the trees. the very water of 
the canal is turned into gold. Onwards we glide, softly as though 
the steamer was under a spell, and feared by a rough sound or 
harsh movement to break the charm ; whilst the woods— 


“ Never before so beautiful, sink down 
Into our heart, and hold us like a dream.” 


Close between green banks—softly through fields—rounding point 
after point—placidly, slowly, we glide into Viken. 

This is the loveliest of the lakes, and the highest, being over 
300 feet above the sea level. Its waters supply the western canal, 
which we are approaching. 

At once we concluded that this is the most perfect lake we have 
ever seen. It is not too large; it can be compassed by the eye 
from several points—yet it frequently assumes the appearance of 
immensity, from its reaches being lost at their extremities by 
reason of its bends and islands. It is wooded throughout, on all 
its islands and shores, and these woods are now dropping gold. 
The effect is entrancing. As we gaze the prospect is ever changing 
—new islands start into view, whilst others become hidden—the 


waters are now enclosed in a small compass—anon they re-open 
into magnificent stretches. 
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Three hours later we came out of the Viken into Tatorp Sluice, 
soft airs blowing upon us as from paradise. Here we saw oxen draw. 
ing a vessel along the canai—fat, easy-going beasts they were, 
enjoying their labour in luxurious ease as though they had 
reached their destined seat of immortal existence, and all earthly 
cares were done with. 

The succession of radiant prospects continued until we got ‘o 
Vassbacken. Our captain acknowledges the exceptional charms, 
but gives two sighs. With the first he remarks that on bis return 
voyage it will be all over: with the second, that “it will be long 
ere we see the green again,” and, thereon, he gives another sigh. 
Evidently the truth has a treble sadness. 

This should not be. These glories should never fade. As the 
function never dies, their forms should remain. Live for ever, ye 
crowning moments of the year; trees even drop your gold! Meet 
high above the vessel’s mast ye birches, and let your beauteous 
spell strike silence round the borders of the lund! Be ever grey, 
ye sky, that the splendour of the prospect may be known without 
the aid of present sunbeam! Strike out against the yellow clond, 
like woods, ye pines, with dark-green hue! Ye waters, ever run 
a northern Pactolus! May the autumn of our lives be as this 
time and scene, pensive —calm—and the leaves of our years rich 
in solemn, elevating memories ! 

At half-past four o’clock we came to Toreboda, where the 
Stockholm and Gétenborg railway crosses the canal system. 

A wet night setiu, and we moored until the morrow’s morning. 
The day was heavy, but the rain had passed off. We steamed forward 
again, and arrived at Sjétorp, where we had a pleasant saunter 
for a couple of hours, whilst the steamer came down the sluices., 

Here Gloriana made a terrible mal-mot. An English lady had 
teld us in Stockholm that when her husband, a Swede, courted 
her, he called her his ‘‘ I-dé-al.” Now, we were often occupied 
during our journeys with telegraphing to Gloriana’s great dis- 
composure. But on this paradisiacal trip we were exempted from 
this great care. During our present saunter, a telegraph station 
made its appearance, and Gloriana victoriously cried out—not 
‘* |.dé--al,’? but—‘*‘ There’s your I-dé-ot.”’ 

At noon we entered the mighty Wenern—empress of European 
lakes. A stiff north wind troubled the waters, and we, in turn, 
became troubled. We find it good here to renew our sentiments 
as to the sea. We love it—no better than landsmen : we love it 
as we love the clouds; nay, more. They usually have their 
grandeurs, and are wholesome ministers in creation. But the 
sea—the sea, is subject to the grasp of the mind of man ; it is an 
illustration how the wildest matter can be made to — his 
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will. Man can lay his hand fearlessly on its storm-tossed main, 
Then steam reduces the chances of storms, by getting quicker 
out of them, and in the watery depths man has laid a way by 
which to send his thoughts to lands- that the sea would divide. 
But apart from considerations of art, creation, and imagination, 
we shudder at it. Wedelight not to be toyed with on its bosom, 
and just as we admire the cloud, but would not like to journey 
upon it, although royally seated “sublime on the towers of its 
skiey bowers,’ so say we of the sea, and so say we of this inland ~ 
ocean, whose length is a hundred miles and its width reaches 
fifty. Do not let us be misunderstood. We gave no contribution 
to its deeps. Wedo not whine from the extremity of its visita- 
tations. It could scarcely annoy us more mildly; nevertheless, 
we did feel discomposed—and that although we were at our best 
on ‘‘the dancing waters ’’—and this discomposure interferes with 
observation, with the current of pleasant thoughts, and often 
with conversation. 

We thank the Wenern for much. If it had been placid, ‘‘ as 
the outgoing day,” we should have had to thank it for much more, 
We might have seen Kinnekulle, “the hanging garden of 
Sweden,’’ in the distance, and—but our heartiest thanks are given 

o the Hjortudde lighthouse, which told us in the dusking of the day 
ihat we were about to get under the lee of Elfsborgslan’s shore. 
ihe lights of Galle Udde and Bastungen led us into Wenersborg, 
the city of the lake, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

As we roamed through this town in the darkness, it appeared 
to us to be neat, quite modern, and plentifully ornamented with 
trees. It has had somewhat of a history, but we believe that 
nothing yields a trace, either in building, monument, or mound. 
It has a small commerce in winter of iron and other local produce. 

Our steamer left Wenersborg at six o'clock on WeJnesday 
morning. We slept whilst it glided through Carl Graf’s canal, 
aud descended its locks, famous as the first step in the great 
chain of canals, suggested by the before.mentioned Huns Brask 
to Gustavus Vasa, in 157 , and accomplished by Carl 1X. 

At eight o'clock we disembarked to view the mighty Troll- 
hiitten, whilst the ‘‘ Von Platen’’ circumvented the falls by 
means of the famous sluices. 

Wonder and disappointment are the conflicting expressions of 
nearly all visitors. Some covertly suppress the latter in deference 
to the trouble they have taken to come here; to the talk they 

have made about, and the future talk they must make to justify 
their travels. Let us say boldly that there are no falls. Only 
a descent of water. But what a descent’; it is of a whole 
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river, for it is the Gita Elf which we behoid plunging down for five 
thousand feet from an altitude of forty yards. 
It is, indeed, one of the most magnificent of sights, this 






“Pomp ef waters, not to be withstood.” 


And there is the supreme advantage of having many points 
from which the varying forms water assum¢s in its rushing and ’ 


) 

j dashing, and wandering down and through its craggy and tortuous 
.: beds, can be surveyed with safety. 

d We first stood on the highest level and marked that ever-chang- 
8 ing and yet unwavering line of beauty formed by the river as it 
a turns darkly over to descend amidst the rocks. This first leap, 
- called Gull5, is the most imposing of all. 

. The second, and lower point of view, produces more conflicting 
8 


emotions. It is obtained from an island which is reached by a 
th light bridge. You thus enter a little way into the rapids. The 


en river appears to be rushing irresistibly upon you, roars around 
you, and tempestuously thunders over the rocks below. The mass 
as and might of the waters strike terror, and yet their tumult, their 
re. flushing, their violence, excite the mind with kindred animation : 
of the brain throbs, and suggestions of venturous deeds pass through 
ven the mind. You are in a very “ hell of waters,” which astounds the 
Jay senses and vehemently rouses the whole mental being. 
ore. Still further down, from a rocky eminence on the shore, we get 
rg, a comprehensive view of the whole of the rapids, from the first 
bending of the enormous body of water, until it resumes, a mile 
ured further down, the aspect of a calm woodland river. Some manu- 
vith factories have been built on a few picturesque points, to obtain 
that water power for their machinery. They have, from the spot we 
und, refer to, a romantic appearance, hanging out on rocky ledges, and 
juce. their foundations swept by the waters. The rapids no longer in- 
sday fect our brains with their turbulence, but we see the crashing, 
anal, tossing torrent in its wildest middle course. We see the hurry and 
great the flash for the long mile from Trolhiitten’s fields above, through 
3rask the river strata te the chasm and green haunts below; and on the 
upposite side, high up the steeps, hang golden woods, as though 
Troll. nature in them smiled at the boisterous river far beneath, and 
ls by would whisper—‘In the ages, thou too wilt become silent and 
graceful !” and on the ear the yelling of the midmost cataract falls 
ions of like rolling music, suggesting that even so will the tumult of life 
erence sound on the shores of the eternal. 
¢ they We viewed that natural curiosity, The King’s Stone, a cavity < 
justify worn in the rock when the river must have flowed a hundred feet 
Only above its present course, and which has been devoted to records of 


whole the times when Sweden’s royal families have visited the spot. We 
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noted that of the fated ‘‘ Gus III., 1772,” and the most recent 
‘Oscar and Sophia, 18 2 769.” 

Nor could we pass unregarded the sovereign conquest of 
material difficulties which has been accomplished in the cutting 
of the canals. The militant waters have been converted into the 
most submissive of agents ; the granite rocks have been pene. 
trated, and formed into cradles, in which it can sleep, and 
perform its mission meekly. The Polhem sluice speaks of 
the giant work. It is sixty-four feet deep, cut from top to 
bottom through adamantine rock, and yet it has been 
rejected as not fit to accomplish what was intended. A Titan’s 
labour has been thrown aside like a toy. The series of 
sluices are to the east of it, are equally stupendous in their nature. 
We pause to note that we are surveying the third stage in the 
history of the canal system. This part of the gigantic under- 
taking was instigated by Swedenborg, in the reign of Carl XII. 
Polhem began and continued the work until the king’s death. The 
government aid was then suspended until 1767, and only in 1800 
was this ‘Trollhatten Canal finished. 

All this while our steamer has been descending these said 
sluces, which are nine in number. We had to hasten after it, 
and should suppose we traversed at least a couple of miles to 
reach it. On our way we were once more caught by unexpected 
pleasures. We had to go over the grand rolling ground which 
lies between the sluices and the river. We went through 
clusters of woods, which were dressed in various colours, rusty brown, 
red, gold, and green. Then we came to a large crescent-shaped 
glade round the inner curved edge of which ran the canal, here 
and there hidden by trees, and from one to other of the horned 
points of this natural lawn passed the river with high cliffs rugged 
in face and topped with trees. When we reached the “ Von 
Platen,”’ it was in the centre of a wood, descending the last of the 
sluices. 

Trollhjjtten is a wondrous combination. Nothing of it should be 
considered apart. The torrent-river, the great engineering triumph, 
the smoothly sliding canal, a thing of beauty as the other is of awe; 
the rocks, the western cliffs, feathered with high, gleaming trees ; 
the many-hued woods through which we wander—the shaking 
terrors, the pensive sweetness, the green gentleness, flow into one 
whole—form, an exciting yet a soothing picture, make together, 
which any portion signally fails to do—Trollhiitten ! 

On our journey down the Géta the tints of autumn enriched 
every prospect. Many of the rocky shores, between which we 
sailed, were adorned by our old friends, the beautiful mosses. One 
huge stone, in particular, suspended over the eastern bank of the 
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river, attracted our attention. Its bosom, which in its nakedness 
would have looked stern, and barsh, and menacing, was a broad 
shield of splendour. There, in all their manifold colours, gleamed 
the mosses such as Sylvanus admired by the Malar lake. “ Mosses, 
golden, ruby, white and beautiful green, such as he never beheld 
in any other country.” At Saltsjén they carpeted one of the 
enclosed cathedrals of nature. Here they displayed her heraldry 
to the sun and eye of man. Said Frederika Bremer, “ There is 
no nakedness, no poverty, no ugliness which they scorn to hide 
with their beautiful living carpets, and through these, to unite 
with the regions of beauty and light.’’” In which words we have 
a hint of moral teaching as should ever be the case when we 
look forth on nature. From yon rock the mosses whisper to the 
heart, that charity and beauty are wedded to each other. 

We soon reached Lilla Edet, a considerable village on the river’s 
eastern bank, curiously placed by the side of some heavy rapids 
which the steamer has to avoid by the locks made on the opposite 
shore. ‘These locks were the second stage in the canal system in 
point of time, being undertaken during the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Of all places on the Gita, Lilla Edet is a marvel. How the 
village came to be built here is a puzzle to the traveller. The traffic 
across the river is carried on by means of a ferry immediately above 
the rapids, —a very hazardous affair in storm and darkness, or during 
heedless merry moments, as was once sadly experienced when the 


negligence of a boatman caused the loss of the whole party on 
board. 


Ubenceforward the scenery is more tame. For many miles we 
sailed between low, rushy shores, beyond which the eye only met 
far-stretching, rounded, rocky hills, the normal scenery of the land. 


No! One remarkable view we had to revive our interest, and then 
all was over. 


This was where the Géta divides itself into two large arms, 
Our course for Géteborg lay down the eastern, but we saw on the 
northern corner of the western arm, the few houses which mark the 
site of the old Kongshiilla, now called Kongself. It has an 
exquisite neighbourhood up the main river, where the land falls in 
under the shelter of a large crescent-formed hill, Opposite Kong- 
self is the island of Elvebacken, on whose rocky crest stands the 
once formidable Bohus Castle. Its name in ancient story was The 
Tower of Wik, and this recalls to us .that we have entered once 
more into the land of the Vikings. Let our parting notice, then, 
be one of grace; let us mention that their roving brought more 
than spoils of nations. They brought the knowledge, and with it 
& rude worship, of the White Christ, long before missionaries 
established churches in the land. 
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The greatness of the town and castle belong to the secondary 
period of Scandinavian history. At one time Bohus was the 
most important keep in the possession of Norway; greatly favoured 
by her kings; renowned for congresses held in it. A private fleet 
of the terrible Vandals gave the first decisive blow to the town, 
when they destroyed it in 1135; but it continued the latest love 
to Norway, as long as she remained an independent kingdom. Her 
last sovereign, Hako V., in 1308, to guard the treasured spot, built 
Bohus. It has had great reputation in its day. It passed into 
the possession of Sweden, and Otto Stenboek saved it from the besieg- 
ing Norwegians in 1678; but it has fallen from its sphere, like 
many greater stars of human glory. As a fortification, has be- 
come obsolete. The pathetic memory clings to it that the present. 
remnant of its ruins were saved by Carl XIV. (Bernadotte) from 
the irreverent hands of the Kougelfeens, who were using the stones 
to build new homes for themselves. It is a mighty skeleton of an 
elder age. As it fades from our view we bid adjo to the associations 
and histories of these and all other scenes that have enlivened our 
wanderings. We reach Géteburg. We have unravelled Sweden’s 
Blue Ribbon, which unites the Baltic and North Sea. 
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MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. 


BY GEORGE W. GARRETT, 
Author of “The Belle of Belgravia,” “Squire Harrington's Secret,” &. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
A WEDDING PARTY. 


On his return to business after his little holiday, Arthur Beres- 
ford found the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Guild and 
Company of Candlestick-makers’ in conclave assembled, but in a 
state of excitement and agitation which was most unwonted 
within the solemn precincts of their ancient Hall. 

Some turbulent radical, who represented a Metropolitan 
Borough in the House of Commons, had actually had the des- 
perate audacity to attack the ancient City Guilds and Liveries. 
He had demanded to know how they administered their enormous 
funds. He had declared that institutions that were formed in the 
elementary stage of English commerce to foster trades and protect 
industries, some of which were obsolete now, were in the sense in 
which they first existed, not necessary or even useful. That such 
few useful purposes as they might serve in the present age they 
shamefully neglected. That they had acquired vast revenues 
intended for charitable purposes—he spoke not of the actual 
trust funds, which of late years the Charity Commissioners were 
in some measure supposed to inspect and control, but of the 
private revenues, originally intended for certain purposes, but 
which these societies had, by prescription, come to regard abso- 
lutely as their own. ‘* How did they administer the wealth?” he 
asked—“in charity, in promoting the arts and sciences, in pro- 
moting commerce or elevating trade? No!’ thundered the orator, 
answering the question himself had asked. ‘“ They squandered it 
in guzzling and gormandising ; in costly feasting, in turtle soup 
aud precious wines. They devoted a few farthings, with a flourish 
of trumpets to the honest purposes for which they were esta- 
blished ;—they squandered in lavish extravagance the pounds. 
These old Guilds,” he exclaimed, “ were like doddering old impostors, 
battening, in their age of futile decrepitude, upon the plunder 
they had amassed in their youth. Their career was run; their 
utility was over. Why did they now exist? Was it moral? 
Was it not a blot on the national honour, that this hypocritical 
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charity—this incorporated lie—should still blazon forth its merits 
to the world? He declared that the Candlestick-makers, for the 
purpose of making its revenues seem less, and to defraud the 
government of income-tax, let its lands and tenements to a few 
privileged members of its own court at less than half the rent 
they would fetch, thus cheating the country, defrauding the 
company, and enriching themselves. So, again, would he ask any 
Hon. Member of that House to say, if be could, why such a 
rotten guild should now exist? Or, at least, why the nation should 
not rise in just indignation, and see that revenues which were 
really guasi-national were administered for the national good ?”’ 

He had moved for a royal commission ! 

Other members of the House had spoken; but the Royal 
Commission was not granted, as the Hon. Member for Battersea 
desired. 

What wonder that the Court of Assistants aad the Livery 
generally were excited and disturbed. That Battersea firebrand 
had been extinguished for the nonce: but would be not next 
Session flare up again? Ifthe British public began to ask the 
question why the Candlestick-makers should exist, or what they 
did with their money, their fate was sealed. 

How those bald heads did wag! How those goggle-eyes did 
goggle and gleam! How those poor gouty old feet did stamp 
with rage, and tremble with alarm, at the progress of Re. 
publicanism in these degenerate days ! 

‘* Villianous ruffian !”’ ejaculated one, a Warder, so near-sighted 
that in the act of reading, he rubbed the “ Standard” with his 
nose. 

‘* It is shocking, sir, positively revolting, that a fellow should 
be permitted to malign a venerable istitution in this way!’’ the 
master, wiping his spectacles, replied. ‘‘It is an abuse of the 
privileges of Parliament ; and I think gentlemen,—hum, ah !—that, 
in short, we ought to take some steps in the matter.” 

‘* Hear! hear !’’ cried many quavering voices at once. 

‘*That is my view of the case precisely, my dear Sir,”’ said a 
at Assistant, with a triumphant glance. 

‘* But—hum! ah!—dammy, sir, what can we do ?”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Baxter, their much respected Clerk, 
now joining in; “take my advice and do—nothing. Let us keep 
ourselves to ourselves ; let us conceal our affairs as much as we 
can from the public gaze. While we are not observed, we are 
forgotten, while the member for Battersea and two or three others, 
are our only enemies in the House, we have little to fear. The 
English mind, like ourselves, gentlemen, is intensely Conservative, 
and ever views askance the word “reform;” while that word is 
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breathed by radical lips alone, believe me, we are safe. But 
when Liberal reforms are adopted by Conservative leaders, and 
country squires are educated to call them Constitutional measures, 
and Conservative in tone, then, gentlemen, the time will have 
coe that we must look to ourselves.”’ 

Whether the excited and angry Cuandlestick-makers were 
appeased by this advice, or they knew not bow to follow any other, 
they, after, of course, receiving their usual attendance-fee, withdrew 
from the court-room to seek consolation in the bosoms of their 
respective families. Then Beresford was able to devote himself 
quietly to his own special work in the office, which had fallen some- 
what into arrear during his holiday. As, however, there was very 
little work to do, beyond such as referred to the collection of rents, 
the granting of new leases, and the payments of various banquet- 
ting accounts, a few days enabled him without difficulty to set all 
matters into their usual jog-trot order. 

About a week after his return to town, his friend Dick 
Downing called upon him at ‘the Hall,’ to inform him that 
Lucy and her mamma were now also in London, and that the day 
upon which he was to be made the happiest cf men, was now fixed 
for the following Wednesday fortnight, and that Arthur was, 
therefore, to hold himself in readiness to act on that occasion as 
his “ best man.” 

‘And how did you enjoy your holiday at Brooklands?” Artbur 
asked, 

Dick shook his head gloomily, and replied that he certainly 
had not enjoyed that trip so much as he had anticipated. 

‘‘ How was that? Did you not like Sir Jasper?” 

Dick answered that he neither especially liked Sir Jasper nor 
Sir Jasper’s mother. That he had experienced some adventures at 
Brooklands which he would relate to Artbur that night if he liked to 
spend the evening with him at his chambers, where he could smoke 
a cozy pipe. ‘T’o which proposal, as Arthur was deeply interested in 
all that concerned Sir Jasper Estcourt, that young man at once ac- 
ceded, telling his friend that he also, during his visit at Hamley, 
had made the acquaintance of the baronet, and that he was equally 
inclined to an unfavourable opinion of him. 

That evening was spent till a late hour by the two gentlemen 
in their mutual revelations, by which Arthur felt himself more 
than ever bound to his friend ; while the latter, learning that the 
baronet was the destined husband of Maud Linden, loudly as. 
severated his desire to frustrate Sir Jasper and assist Arthur by 
all means in his power. 


It must not, however, be forgotten that Arthur Beresford was 
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not yet aware of the suspicions entertained by Dr. Lee and Mr 
Baxter, that the hero of Dr. Lee’s adventure at Dover, twenty. 
four years previously, and Sir Jasper Estcourt were identically 
the same. Dr. Lee had not yet seen Sir Jasper, but had only 
heard his voice. So, while he and the lawyer were scheming to 
verify that suspicion, it was agreed, by the advice of the latter, 
that, in the meantime, reticence on the subject, so far as Arthur 
was concerned, should be preserved. 

Thus a fortnight soon passed away, and the wedding-day 
happily arrived. Arthur was at the bridegroom’s chambers in 
good time, and found that gentleman looking very pale and dismal. 
Dick confessed that he had passed a wakeful night, but scouted 
with indignation the idea that he wasn’t the happiest creature in 
the universe, and that ‘‘ dear little Lucy ’’ was anything but “‘a 
sweet saint,’”’ who was ‘‘ a deal too good for him.”’ 

‘* Not a bit of it, Dick,’’ cried Arthur, cheerily; ‘‘ you’re 
good enough for any girl—or any saint; and, as for her mam- 
ma 3) 





‘* Ah!"’ said Dick, heaving a deep sigh, ‘‘ if she could only be a 
little more of a saint, and turned into an angel, perhaps in a better 
world——”’ 

“I’m afraid, Dick, we must be content to rank the old lady 
as one of the sinners, and put up with her for the present as best 
we can.” 

‘“*] suppose so, old fellow,’’ returned his friend, lugubriously ; 
‘*but you mustn’t imagine on that account that I am any the 
less happy, you know, that dear Lucy is going to be my wite.”’ 

‘*Of course not, Dick; so make haste and put on the necktie 
and the white kid gloves, and dress yourself up in your fine new 
clothes, just as dear Lucy is doing, depend upon it, at the present 
time; and then explain to me, if you can, why two young people, 
who have been courting and kissing each other for months, should 
suddenly, on a certain day, when they are going to become man 
and wife, dress themselves up in brand new garments, as if they 
were strangers who were about to be introduced to each other for 
the first time, and were anxious to make a mutually favourable 
impression ?”’ ) 

“By Jove! it does seem a queer arrangement when a fellow 
looks at it that way!’’ said Dick, stopping to meditate in the act 
of pulling on one of his patent leather boots. 

‘‘Why,” continued Arthur, sarcastically, “‘ should two people 


- go to the unnecessary expense of hiring a carriage and coachman 


to drive to church and back again that day, when they wilt,. 
perhaps, never drive again in any carriage but an omnibus or & 
hackney cab until they ride to church once more in a hearse ?”” 
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‘¢You’re a cynic, Arthur Beresford,” returned his friend, ener- 
getically tugging at the other boot. ‘‘ But yon’re a humbug also ; 
and, when you marry Maud, you'll do just as she tells you, and 
—dammy, sir—you'll be a lucky man if she doesn’t tell you just as 
her mamma pleases to tell her.” 

While the bridegroom elect was pulling on those patent leather 
boots, carefully brushing the top of his glossy new hat, giving his 
hair a curl perhaps, or looking for the confounded wedding-ring, 
which he was afraid he had lost, a still more exciting scene was 
being enacted at the residence of the bride. 

It was unquestionably “a sweet duck ’’ of a watered mauve 
silk wedding-dress that Miss Primmer, the itinerant dress-maker, 
had concocted for Lucy upon this occasion, a perfect “ fit,” and 
really charming as everybody admitted, except Mrs. Meadows, who 
was sure to find fault with something, and even she could only 
° make out that it ‘‘ sloped ” a little too much in the bodice, and 
‘ was rather ‘‘ too full ” at the arms. 

But when the flowing veil and the wreath of orange-blossoms 
were produced, and Lucy’s dear school-fellow, Lizzy Tyrrel, who 
was bridesmaid now, helped to arrange them on Lucy’s plump 
and well-proportioned form, and when the girl herself stood there, 
ly arrayed, blushing, smiling, and breathing happiness around—who, 
at pray, could find fault then ? 

No one, indeed, with any decency or common sense; and no 
3 one did, though mamma sat there, in the easy chair, watchfu 


— elt _— 
cane Lt ON CATE 


ar 


he for blemishes. Even the “landlady’’ of the apartments was 

summoned to the room to see the bride, and even she was mollified 

ue and gentle, pronouncing the costume lovely, and wishing the bride 

” all happiness in life, including a good husband, with plenty of 

= little ones to love and fondle; though it must be confessed, that 
’ 


a if any one had reason to be dissatisfied and cross, surely that 
. landlady was she; for did she not know that after next week her 


— apartments would be empty ? 
“ But as the hands of the little clock on the mantle-piece went 
ble on apace, and Lucy’s uncle and aunt arrived,—a stout couple, who 
had left their farm in the country to assist at the celebra- 
wil tion, the smiles vanish and the bride bursts into a flood of tears. 
oe Then, of course, the bridesmaid and all the other ladies must 
need shed a few tears also. Lucy wept because she was so happy, 
ople and so fond of Dick, though so sad to think that youth was gone, 
a that she would be a woman, now, a girl no more; the bridesmaid 
wilt, and the fat aunt were lachrymose because teats are befitting such a 
ae joyful occasion ; and Mrs. Meadows naturally, because such was 


her normal state. 
“Oh, my dear!’ said she wiping her eyes, “to think that 
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I should have lived to see this day! that I should have reared 
that poor innocent child, that I thought would never have got 
over her scarlatina which she had that bad when my _ poor 
Meadows was laid up for fourteen months helpless, poor man, in 
his last illness ; and mow to think that I am going to lose her! 1" 

“But you won’t lose me, mamma !”’ pleaded Lucy. ‘You 
know Dick says we shall not be separated.”’ 

‘* And a very excellent young man he must be,’’ added Mrs, 
Josh. Meadows, the stout aunt, with warmth. 

“JT don’t say anything against Mr. Downing, my dears, and 
no one can say I ever did; except that he was a bit gay and 
rampish, and that Lucy herself must own.”’ 

“Ob, mamma !” 

“Oh, of course you'll take his part now, Lucy, against your 
poor mother, who worked and slaved for you when your father 
died sudden, without leaving a blessed penny of his money, that 
was left of wages as an able seaman for his last voyage.” 

‘ But, darling mamma, I won’t take his part against you ; you 
know I won’t,” sobbed Lucy, throwing her arms ro und her parent's 
neck, to the terror of Lucy’s friend, Lizzy, lest the lovely wreath 
and veil should, by these embraces, become deranged. 

“But never mind; I shan’t be. with you long to trouble 
you, my dear. When I am dead——” 

‘* Dead? What’s that? What’s that ?’’ ejaculated Mr. Josh., 
popping his jolly red face at this juncture into the room. Who 
the blazes is talking about being dead upon such a day as this? 
Crying, too! Blessed if | can understand you women! Ho! 
ho! ho! Dead! why bless my soul, with all this water a-flowing, 
I shouldn’t wonder to see you all drowned! ‘The carriages are 
at the door ; but, egad! I think we'd better send ’em away and 
get a ferry-boat or a Noab’s ark !”’ 

And then the jolly old farmer burst out ito a roar of merri- 
ment at his joke, the noise of which echoed from the very end of the 
staircase, 

And as the carriages were really at the door waiting, the 
ladies were constrained to banish further sentimental display for 
the present, and prepare for the interesting ceremony at the 
church. 

They were not long assembled in the vestry-room before 
Dick and his best man arrived, and then, as the former had 
taken good care not to lose the wedding-ring a second time, the 
holy ceremony was soon solemnised ; solemnised to Lucy’s infinite 
pride and delight, by Dick's own father, the kindly little clergy- | 
man who had left his seven other children the night previously in - 
his little parish in Cornwall, in order that he might marry his 
eldest son to the girl he had chosen for his wife. 
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‘©Oh, Dick, I know I shall so love that dear old gentleman ?”’ 
whispered Lucy in her husband’s ear, as they walked along the 
aisle while the organ trolled out the Wedding- March. 

“ My father, Lucy ?”’ 

“ Ves, Dick.” , 

‘‘ And he, my darling, will equally well love you! He is a 
dear old fellow, God bless his heart !’’ 

The good little vicar, who was truly pleased with his new 
daughter’s honest face, was at that identical moment saying so to 
Lucy’s mamma, But it is to be feared that though he essayed 
to be hopeful, he had already a painful misgiving as to the lady 
to whom he spoke. 

“ Bless my heart !’’ he thought, as he hastily retired to ungown, 
“ that—that lady is very eccentric in her behaviour, upon my word ! 
Lucy will, with Heaven’s blessing, make Jack an excellent wife ; 
and as the lad is steady and earning a fair income at Somerset 
House, he can affor! to marry her far better than I could when 
I married his poor mother on my stipend as a curate of seventy 
pounds a year; but, dear me! dear me! Mrs. Meadows does not 
appear to be either educated or agreeable. 1 trust—yet Heaven 
forgive me for saying so—that mother and daughter will not be 
too intimate, for poor Dick’s sake.’’ 

As Mrs. Meadows and her daughter had been living in small 
apartments, it had been arranged by the jolly uncle, who manfully 
had undertaken to pay for everything, that the wedding-breakfast 
should be given at a snug hotel near Richmond, whither the gay 
party in the three dashing carriages were driven. 

Such a breakfast! Epergnes brimming over with the lovliest 
of perfumed flowers; wonderful dishes with still more wonderful 
things to eat inside of them; everything so grand and fairy-like, 
and possessing such extraordinary names that the waiters stared 
and gaped and said, ‘‘ Yes-sir ; beg pard’n! what d’you say, sir ?”’ 
when Uncle Josh., or his equally jolly wife, essayed to mention 
them. 

“Oh, that white stuff is sufflay, is it ? and the other is blamonge ? 
Golly, old man, you give these new-fangled things some rum names, 
anyhow. Ho! bo! well never mind ; they look tasty, and I dare- 
say they'll go down; so bring us a little sufflay and blamonge 
mixed, that’s a good soul.” 

Then the worthy farmer would scandalise, the dignified waiters 
by chafting them, somewhat in this way. 

“Ho! ho! well you’re a fine fellow for this kind of work | Why, 
golly, you ouzht to be soldiers instead of pottering about plates and 
dishes like a great girl! what makes you fellows look so dismal ? 
Egad ! anyone would think we’d come to a funeral instead of a 
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I should have lived to see this day! that I should have reared 
that poor innocent child, that I thought would never have got 
over her scarlatina which she had that bad when my poor 
Meadows was laid up for fourteen months helpless, poor man, in 
his last illness ; and mow to think that I am going to lose her !”’ 

“But you won’t lose me, mamma!’’ pleaded Lucy. ‘ You 
know Dick says we shall not be separated.”’ 

‘* And a very excellent young man he must be,’’ added Mrs, 
Josh. Meadows, the stout aunt, with warmth. 

“I don’t say anything against Mr. Downing, my dears, and 
no one can say I ever did; except that he was a bit gay and 
rampish, and that Lucy herself must own.”’ 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Oh, of course you'll take his part now, Lucy, against your 
poor mother, who worked and slaved for you when your father 
died sudden, without leaving a blessed penny of his money, that 
was left of wages as an able seaman for his last voyage.” 

“But, darling mamma, I won’t take his part against you ; you 
know I won’t,”” sobbed Lucy, throwing her arms ro und her parent's 
neck, to the terror of Lucy’s friend, Lizzy, lest the lovely wreath 
and veil should, by these embraces, become deranged. 

“But never mind; I shan’t be with you long to trouble 
you, my dear. When I am dead——’”’ 

‘*Dead? What’s that? What’s that ?’’ ejaculated Mr. Josh., 
popping his jolly red face at this juncture into the room. Who 
the blazes is talking about being dead upon such a day as this? 
Crying, too! Blessed if I can understand you women! Ho! 
ho! ho! Dead! why bless my soul, with all this water a-flowing, 
I shouldn’t wonder to see you all drowned! ‘The carriages are 
at the door ; but, egad! I think we’d better send ’em away and 
get a ferry-boat or a Noah's ark !”’ 

And then the jolly old farmer burst out mto a roar of merri- 
ment at his joke, the noise of which echoed from the very end of the 
staircase. 

And as the carriages were really at the door waiting, the 
ladies were constrained to banish further sentimental display for 
the present, and prepare for the interesting ceremony at the 
church. 

They were not long assembled in the vestry-room before 
Dick and his best man arrived, and then, as the former had — 
taken good care not to lose the wedding. ring a second time, the 
holy ceremony was soon solemnised ; solemnised to Lucy’s infinite 
pride and delight, by Dick's own father, the kindly little clergy- 
man who had left his seven other children the night previously in — 
his little parish in Cornwall, in order that he might marry bis 
eldest son to the girl he had chosen for his wife. 
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‘Oh, Dick, I know I shall so love that dear old gentleman ?”’ 
whispered Lucy in her husband’s ear, as they walked along the 
aisle while the organ trolled out the Wedding- March. 

“ My father, Lucy ?”’ 

“ Yes, Dick.” 

‘‘ And he, my darling, will equally well love you! He is a 
dear old fellow, God bless his heart !’’ 

The good little vicar, who was truly pleased with his new 
daughter’s honest face, was at that identical moment saying so to 
Lucy’s mamma, But it is to be feared that though he essayed 
to be hopeful, he had already a painful misgiving as to the lady 
to whom he spoke. 

“Bless my heart!’’ he thought, as he hastily retired to ungown, 
“that—that lady is very eccentric in her behaviour, upon my word ! 
Lucy will, with Heaven’s blessing, make Jack an excellent wife ; 
and as the lad is steady and earning a fair income at Somerset 
House, he can affor] to marry her far better than I could when 
I married his poor mother on my stipend as a curate of seventy 
pounds a year; but, dear me! dear me! Mrs. Meadows does not 
appear to be either educated or agreeable. I trust—yet Heaven 
forgive me for saying so—that mother and daughter will not be 
too intimate, for poor Dick’s sake.’’ 

As Mrs. Meadows and her daughter had been living in small 
apartments, it had been arranged by the jolly uncle, who manfully 
had undertaken to pay for everything, that the wedding-breakfast 
should be given at a snug hotel near Richmond, whither the gay 
party in the three dashing carriages were driven. 

Such a breakfast! Epergnes brimming over with the lovliest 
of perfumed flowers; wonderful dishes with still more wonderful 
things to eat inside of them; everything so grand and fairy-like, 
and possessing such extraordinary names that the waiters stared 
and gaped and said, ‘‘ Yes-sir ; beg pard’n! what d’you say, sir ?”’ 
when Uncle Josh., or his equally jolly wife, essayed to mention 
them. 

‘Oh, that white stuff is sufflay, is it ? and the other is blamonge ? 
Golly, old man, you give these new-fangled things some rum names, 
anyhow. Ho! ho! well never mind ; they look tasty, and I dare- 
say theyll go down; so bring us a little sufflay and blamonge 
mixed, that’s a good soul.” 

Then the worthy farmer would scandalise, the dignified waiters 
by chaffing them, somewhat in this way. 

“Ho! ho! well you’re a fine fellow for this kind of work ! Why, 
golly, you ought to be soldiers instead of pottering about plates and 
dishes like a great girl! what makes you fellows look so dismal? 
Egad ! anyone would think we’d come to a funeral instead of a 
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marriage! Why don’t you open your mouth andlaugh? No, I’m 
not a funny gentleman—not a bit; ho! ho! ho! but gosh; it 
gives me the stomach-ache to look at you.” 

Those poor waiters had a bad time of it, I fear. No wonder 
their hands shook, though they were the most immaculate of 
waiters as to temperance. No wonder they had to rush away from 
the table with their napkins stuffed into their mouths, and busy 
themselves at the sideboards. 

It was Dick’s father, the Reverend Septimus Downing, who 
proposed the health of the happy pair,in a pretty little speech 
that set all the ladies into tears again, and made Dick press Lucy's 
hand under the table with honest earnestness that meant a great 
deal ; and when he got on his feet to reply, he said just a few 
straightforward words that came from his heart, and gave Lucy 
much inward comfort at the thought that she was for a time to 
lose her darling mamma. 

Arthur Beresford, proposed “The Bridesmaid,” with whom, as in 
duty bound, he had been carrying on an incipient flirtation; and 
Uncle Josh., as the only other gentleman present, and at the direct 
instigation of his wife, returned thanks, declaring that Miss Lizzie 
Tyrrell was a right proper Jass, and that as soon as his misses died, 
ha would have (ho / ho! ho!) no objection to make her the second 
Mrs. Josh. Meadows. 

Whereupon Mrs. Josh., whose round red face was bursting with 
laughter at her worthy husband’s jokes, conjured Miss Tyrrell, “ not 
to heed what he said, my dear ;”” and that young lady archly thanked 
the former for his matrimonial intentions. 

Presently Lucy, blushing like a peony, cut the first slice of that 
wondrous wedding-cake, and then soon afterwards withdrew, to 
return again habited for the journey upon which “ the happy pair” 
were about tostart. Then there was an effusion of tears; Mrs. 
Meadows trusted ‘‘that she might live to see her darling child 
once more.” Lucy nearly fainted away ere she could be torn from 
the bosom of her darling mamma, and the bridesmaid was 
ubiquitous. 

They were going to Paris to spend the honeymoon ; and Miss 
‘Tyrrell, you may be sure, had not forgotten the slipper, to throw 
after the carriage us it rolled away. 

Soon afterwards the rest of the party also left the hotel whieb 
the jolly farmer declared was far too grand a place for him, though 
he did not object in the least to paying the bill, which was 
certainly rather heavy, 

So Dick was made “the happiest of men” by marrying “the 
sweetest little saint,” and began a fresh start in life with the good 
wishes of every one. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN ATTACK AND A DEFEAT. 


WHILE the glad sun shines joyous summer on one hemisphere of 
the revolving earth, the chill blasts of winter reign supreme upon 
the other. So while Dick’s wedding-bells were ringing, and the 
organ swelling out the Wedding-March, another scene to which this 
history turns was sad with death. 

The illness with which Mr. Linden had been so long afflicted 
was a complication of disorders ; among others, the most to be 
dreaded, as he knew well, though least obvious to the eye, an 
affection of the heart. He had lately seemed to have got the 
better of most of his ailments, and was in better spirits than usual. 
He had gone out with Maud for a walk along the country lanes, 
and had probably over-exerted himself. He complained to his 
daughter of feeling “ rather queer,’’ and suggested their return 
home. He had scarcely reached his residence, and sank into a 
chair, when he was a corpse. Such a sudden death must have been 
a terrific blow to poor Mrs. Linden, who was devoted to her husband ; 
a terrific blow, indeed, to the whole family. For though Mr. 
Linden had been so long an invalid, no one, except perbaps himself, 
anticipated that his end was imminent. He, as a medical man, 

was aware that he would probably go out like the snuff of 
a candle, aad might do so at any moment; but though he had 
occasionally hinted things to his wife to prepare her, she had 
seemed so distressel at the very idea of separation. that he had 
never found it in his heart to tell her the terrible truth plainly. 

The eldest son was summoned from Scotland, where he was 
studying medicine, and where it was expected in a few months he 
would take a degree that would enable him to carry on his father’s 
practice. Poor Jack came home from the Blue-Coat School to 
follow his father to the grave. 

Arthur Beresford heard these sorrowful tidings from Mr. Baxter, 
who was Mr. Linden’s legal adviser and had made his will. 
Arthur’s heart yearned to that sad scene at Hamley : he longed fur 
the privilege of saying in Maud’s ear a word of such comfort as 
he could think of—that he might take her hand, and tell her that 
though she had lost the kindest father that ever breathed, there 
still was one who would love and cherish her more fondly evea than 
afather could. But that could not be. He had no claim to stand 

upon that sacred ground. He knew that Sir Jasper Estcourt 
would be there, by virtue both of his relationship and of the position 
in which fortune had placed him in regard to Maud. 
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And truly, as Arthur had surmised, Sir Jasper was backwards 
and forwards between Brooklands and Hamley a good deal during 
those days of misery. He did not intrude himself by any means, 
But he was full of quiet sympathy for everybody. Thoughtful and 
filial to Mrs. Linden ; kind, attentive, and paternal to Maud, and 
fraternal to her brothers: he contrived that his tall manly presence, 
his soft noiseless tread, his rich, soft voice, should bring comfort 
and inspire trust. He adroitly managed to fulfil many of the little 
duties and cares that would be undertaken by an elder son, and 
Mrs. Linden came more and more daily to like her future son-in- 
law, as she hoped he would become. 

Poor Maud was so stricken by grief at her fatber’s death, whom 
she had loved almost to idolatry, that she had little thought then 
for Sir Jasper or his attentions. These were rendered to her so un- 
obtrusively, that she almost forgot that it was as a suiter as well as 
a cousin that Sir Jasper was there. She was grateful for so much 
kindness and solicitude, and mutely smiled her thanks. She began 
not to hate the baronet so much as when he first came there with 
the avowed object of wooing and winning her. He was so kind 
and gentle that if he had been her brother, she could have loved 
him; and as to that detested marriage—weil, that was deferred 
now, perhaps put aside for ever; at any rate, that was not her 
chief thought now, for the idea of marriage, desired or abhorred, 
would surely be desecration whilst that dear, kind, loving father 
lay in the room upstairs stiff in the cold rigidity of death. 

The long, miserable days glided slowly away, and the longer 
and more miserable nights—nights that were passed in troubled 
sleep and anxious thinking, when ali seemed so dark and uncertain, 
the only certainty the sad and lonely pilgrimage through the 
gloomy vista of future years. 

She would never marry, Maud thought. Surely none would 
wish her to marry now. She would remain with her poor stricken 
mother, to comfort her during the few remaining days of her sad 
old age. 

Then the day arrived when all that remained of the good 
husband, the indulgent and kindly father, were consigned to their 
last earthly resting-place 

William Linden and Jack were the chief mourners that followed 
their father’s corpse to the grave. Sir Jasper followed also, muffled 
up to the eyes in black, with drooping head, and slow though 
stately tread. One would have thought, to see him, that he was 
the most grief-stricken of them all—that he and the poor deceased 
had passed their youth together in hallowed friendship—and that — 
Castor was fulfilling a sacred duty to the memory of Pollux, because 
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in this case the Fates had beckoned Castor first to Hades, whither 
devoted Pollux hoped soon to follow his departed friend. 

But Pollux wore his green spectacles that sad afternoon. They 
peeped out between the folds of black, like green lanterns through 
a dark sky. Mr. Baxter, who had -come to read the will, and Mrs. 
Linden’s brother-in-law, Dr. Lee, followed with Sir Jasper in that 
solemn procession along the old churchyard. 

Dust to dust ; ashes to ashes! Then the procession returned, 
leaving the black box in the lonely quiet, protected only by the 
white-headed gravestone, which seemed to peep down and in, as 
if out of curiosity to know what their new companion would be 
like. 

As soon as the party had passed the churchyard gate they grew 
more cheerful, and talked of worldly things, and smiled or even 
laughed at various little incidents of the day. They had come to 
bury their poor friend and shed a tear upon his grave, you see. Zh 
bien! He was buried, the tear was shed. Now we can crack 
our little joke, and think what we would like for dinner to-morrow. 

Mr. Baxter read the will, which was dated some two or three 
years previously. Poor Mr. Linden had but little to leave behind 
for his widow and children, even when that will was made; and 
Mr. Baxter had sad misgivings that when the estate was realised 
now, after tke long illness and the consequent derangement of the 
testator’s affairs, that there would ultimately prove to be very 
little remaining to fulfil his bequests. 

It was a sad day for all the family. Poor Maud withdrew to 
her own room, and throwing herself upon the bed, cried herself to 
sleep. She supposed they would have to leave the dear old house, 
and, if so, she would not be able to look out of that little lattice- 
window into the flower-garden many times more. When would 
they got Oh, if William could only take his degree and carry 
on the practice! Such was the tenour of her thoughts—thoughts 
that harmonised to the rhythm of her sobs, till sleep came. 

In that half wakeful slumber, Maud thought that Sir Jasper 
Estcourt was in her room, his tall, dark form peeping at her between 
the curtains, which seemed gradually to envelope him, all except 
his face and head. And as she looked at him she could see the 
curtains rustle, and then a thin long hand crept out and beckoned 
her to him. She felt she must go to him, though she struggled to 
resist. But resistance was useless; she must go to him. To 
him! To it! See! Was it Sir Jasper? No, that bald head 
and handsome face was changing ; the curtains fell straight to a 
shroud, and developed a thin, cadaverous, but grinning corpse. . 

The girl awoke with a half-stifled seream, her heart beating 
violently. So she rose from the bed, trembling and fearing — 
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to approach the window-curtains, lest her vision should prove a 
ve rity. 

Downstairs Mr. Bax ter was giving friendly advice and con- 
solation to Mrs. Linden. He recommended that they should 
keep the old house—at any rate, for the present. William would 
pass his final examination soon, and then probably he would be 
able to get much of his poor father’s practice together. Mean- 
while he, of course, would attend to the administration of the 
estate, and the settlement of the late Mr. Linden’s affairs. 

While Mr. Baxter and the weeping widow were so engaged, 
Dr. Lee had contrived to secure a ¢éte a téte with Sir Jasper Est. 
court, 

The baronet had by no means appeared anxious for this honour, 
But finding the physician resolute, he shrugged his shoulders, and 
fixing the focus of his green spectacles on that gentleman’s coun- 
teuance, resigned himself to his fate. 

‘*Do you know, Sir Jasper,’’ Dr. Lee began, “ that I cannot 
divest myself of an impression that we have met before.” 

** Indeed, sir!’’ returned the baronet, surprised. “It is not 
impossible that amidst the vast vortex of London society.”’ 

‘* But it would not have been in London society that I mean.” 

“On the Continent, possibly? I have spent half my life 
abroad.” 

“That could scarcely be, as my Contmental experience is 
limited to a fortnight at Paris, and three weeks’ travelling along 
the Rhine.” 

‘* Well, sir, I fancy we can never have met. The professional 
reputation of Dr. Lee is so high, that if I had ever had the honour 
of being introduced to him, it would have remained ineffaced from 
my memory.”’ 

And Sir Jasper made a graceful inclination of his head to his 
companion, and continued to smoke his cigar with indolent non- 
chalence. 

‘* On the occasion to which I refer, Sir Jasper, we were not 
introduced to each other,’’ returned the other, boldly preparing for 
the assault. 

“You appear to allude to some special occasion, then? I beg 
your pardon: I was not aware you had anything definite in your 
mind,”’ 

“ Were we not fellow-passengers, one August afternoon, four- 
and-twenty years ago, on the South Eastern Railway ?” 

‘Good Heavens, my dear sir, not that I am aware of! You 
have a memory like an almanack.” 

‘* We separated at Dover; but we met again at night.” 

“* The deuce we did !”” 
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‘‘Then you required me professionally, Sir Jasper Estcourt. 


Do you remember the very effectual manner in which my pro- 
fessional aid was secured ?” 


‘‘ Upon my soul, Dr., I don’t !” 
‘Do you remember the case? the girl with the fair face and 


the golden hair? the child with the pink cross marked upon his 
bosom 2” 





The baronet jumped up from his chair, but instantly sat 
down again. _ 

‘* Dr. Lee, I really fail to understand what you are talking 
about,’ he said. ‘* You will excuse me, but if I were not too well 
aware of vour great intellectual attainments, I should assuredly 
conjecture you were mad. You talk to me of a journey four-and- 
twenty years ago; of a girl with golden hair; of a child with a 
pink cross upon his bosom! What does itall mean? Four-and- 
twenty years ago, I was not even in England.” 

“In 1851: the Great Exhibition year. The 29th of August 
was, I believe, the date.’’ 

‘‘ Ab, truly, Dr. Lee! I recollect the year full well. In May 
and June I was in London, but in the latter month I went to Rome, 
nor did I return to England till the following springy. So, you 
perceive, you are under some illusion. Your mysterious friend must 
have positively been some other person than I; a case of mistaken 
identity, | suppose. Besides, sir, 1 can assure you that, as a young 
man—and, dear me! at that period I couldn’t have been much 
over sixteen years of age—lI bore not the slightest personal resem- 
blance to my present self. How can you suppose for a moment 
that I could be so ?”’ 

‘‘But your voice, sir,—your voice and his are so alike. I 
think, Sir Jasper, in a court of law I could swear they were the 
same,’ 

The baronet yawned, smiled, and looked at his watch. He 
rose from his chair, and this time did not resume his seat. He 
puffed his cigar half-a-dozen times, and then, turning his green 
spectacles to his companion’s face, he laughed, a sleek, good- 
humoured laugh, as though nothing in the world could put him out 
of temper. 

“In a court of law, Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘ ysu might swear they 
were alike, perhaps; but surely you could not swear they were 
the same. Why, bless my heart! there are as many persons have 
similar voices as there are donkies who have a similar bray. 
Believe me, Dr. Lee, I say it with the utmost regret, but 
positively we have never seen each other until this day.”’ 

So Dr. Lee was baffled. He was constrained to confess to 
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himself the truth of the baronet’s remark tliat a boy of sixteen 
would not be like a man of forty ; but that was mere clap-trap 
on Sir Jasper’s part, for no one had supposed he would be so. On 
the contrary, that such a change would take place was quite in 
accord with the Doctor’s theory. The thin, dark young man, whom 
he had met in the train, might well have changed to the stout, 
dignified, middle-aged person before him. 

‘Well?’ said Mr. Baxter, interrogatively, when the two friends 
met. 

“He is vastly changed, indeed; but, I think, I am nearly 
sure he is the man—I am nearly sure of it,’’ Dr. Lee replied. 

Then he related the conversation with the baronet. 

Mr. Baxter went to a shelf, and took down a book. It wasa 
a ‘‘ Burke’s Baronetage.’? He turned to Sir Jasper Estcourt’s 
name. 

‘* Sir Jasper,”’ said he with a smile, ‘‘ was born in 1830 ; there- 
fore in 1851 he was twenty-one years of age, the apparent age 
of your mysterious acquaintance. Just now he told you that 
in 1851 he was about sitaeen. Sir Jasper tells fibs, at all events. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE QUESTION AT LAST! 


UNDER the investigations of Mr. Baxter, it was discovered that 
poor Mr, Linden had left his affairs in a very unsatisfactory state. 
The grieving widow scarcely at first realised her altered position, 
or seemed but little to heed it ; so much greater was the affliction 
of losing her husband, in comparison with all other losses. But 
when Mr. Baxter explained to her, as kindly and as delicately as 
such things can be explained, that she and her children were 
really in much worse cifcumstances than even he had at first 
supposed ; that they would be reduced from comparative affluence 
almost to privation and want, she could scarcely believe the terrible 
facts. Her husband had been a somewhat sanguine man, and iu 
money matters, far too easy. Probably he scarcely knew his own 
financia] position. While he was in health he had always—at 
least, of late years—realised a good income from his profession. 
He had made some small provision for his family in case of death ; 
but his disposition led him to dislike to look unpleasant topics in 
the face, and so, when bis Jast illness came, his affairs soon became 
embarrassed. 

Mr. Baxter discovered, also, that a considerable moiety of the 


little property had been imprudently invested in a mining scheme, 
about the success of which Mr. Linden had a couple of years pre- 
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viously been over-sanguine, but which had turned out disastrously. 
The lawyer had deemed it right to get rid of these shares for what 
they would fetch ; and found, unfortunately, that they would 
fetch in the market but little indeed. 

There was one question which disturbed the worthy lawyer 
greatly, and this was the expediency of Maud’s marriage with Sir 
Jasper Estcourt. He was not at all prepossessed in favour of that 
gentleman; and the more he heard of him the less he liked him. 
He had but little doubt that the baronet. was the hero of the 
mysterious adventure that had happened to Dr. Lee. What was 
the explanation of that adventure? Conjecture on that point, 
was, of course, utterly vain; but he had a strong suspicion that 
there was some te'rible crime at the base of it. Should a man 
with such a suspicion hanging over him, be permitted to marry 
Maud ? 

On the other hand, such a marriage would be an easy means 
of helping the whole family out of their difficulties. Mr. Baxter 
was aware that Sir Jasper’s own financial affairs were in anything 
but a flourishing condition ; and that he would doubtless, there. 
fore, to secure this match, be very willing to make some arrange- 
ment that would at least help Mrs. Linden over her present 
troubles, and set young William Linden firmly on his feet to 
follow his father’s profession. 

Supposing Sir Jasper had been wild in his youth, and that 
there had been some intrigue which he naturally desired to con- 
ceal, and which had terminated by the strange scene in which Dr. 
Lee had been compelled to participate, many young men had been 
yuilty of such transgressions, yet have repented and made respect- 
able middle-aged men and fairly good husbands. Why should 
Sir Jasper not be one of these? 

Mr. Baxter was, according to his lights, an upright man; he 
was undoubtedly an easy-going, good-tempered husband, and an 
indulgent father; but he was also a man of the world who knew 
precisely the value of gold, and did not despise it. So he came to 
the conclusion that if Maud would marry Sir Jasper, she had better 
do so. He, at all events, would not interfere to prevent such a 
desirable consummation, unless, indeed, he bad some stronger 
objections than he could at present urge against it. 

Mrs, Linden, however, as soon as she could drag her mind from 
the great sorrow of her husband’s death, watched her daughter with 
a mother’s eyes, and had terrible misgivings that Sir Jasper was 
not the man her Maud had chosen. But she, too, was so well aware 
of the desirability of this marriage that it was long ere she could 

really entertain such a disagreeable conviction. 
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Meantime, poor Maud herself was wretched. One, day, when 
Mr. Baxter bad run down from London to arrange something in 
regard to their affairs, she slipped her little hand into the lawyer 5 
arm, and turned her pale, sad face trustingly and anxiously to his, 

“ Are we really so very poor now, Mr. Baxter?’’ she said. 

‘Poor? Well, my dear child, your dear father did not leave 
his affairs quite as we could wish. But your brother will soon be 
able to be doing something, you know— 

‘* Dear old Willie; I know he’ll do for us what he can!” the 
girl interrupted softly. 

‘And meantime, my dear, depend upon it that 7'l/ do for you 
what I can. We must hope the best, and cheer up mamma, so 
that she doesn’t brood too much over her troubles. We must keep 
ourselves in health, little Maud; and you, my dear, mustn’t let 
the roses quite leave your cheeks, for health is the chief thing, 
after all.’ 

“ But shall we have to leave this house—this dear old home ?”’ 
whispered Maud, turning her eyes to his, appealingly. 

‘* Ahem! Well, n-no, my dear, I hope not. We must try and 
keep it on for William, if we can possibly do so.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Baxter, 1 wish 7 could do something for inamma and 
all of us! Could I not teach music, or singing, or drawing, 
perhaps ?”’ ; 

The tears stood in the poor girl’s eyes as she wistfully expressed 
her wish. 

Mr. Baxter was deeply affected, and taking her pale face 
between his hands, kissed her forehead, as a father might. 

‘Silly child,”’ he said kindly, “ you must not work ; these soft 
little hands were not meant for work. And this little finger! 
when Sir Jasper puts a wee gold ring upon it, mamma’s troubles, 
and Willie’s, and Jack's, and your own, my dear—so far as worldly 
wealth is concerned — will end.” 

Maud withdrew her hand, and her eyes drooped to the ground. 
She blushed one moment, and then was very pale, as she turned 
away and left the room, with the worthy lawyer standing uncom- 
fortable in the middle of it. 

“She doesn’t like the fellow, that is clear,’ muttered Mr. 
Baxter, rubbing his nose dubiously. ‘‘ And I’m an old villian to 
try and persuade her to marry him. Plague take the woman! I 
wonder if she’s in love with _ other fellow.’’ 

Sir Jasper Estcourt drove over from Brooklands that afternoon. 


Lady Estcourt accompanied him. She had mustered up resolu- 
tion to pay a visit of condolence to the sister whom she had not 
seen for many years, but with whom now, that the families were 
to become united by the matrimonial alliance of her son with 
Maud, it was necessary that pleasant relations should exist. 
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The two sisters kissed each other when they met; but there 
had never been much cordiality between them. In their extreme 
youth they had been rivals, and perhaps even now the old feeling 
had not become utterly extinct. Lady Estcourt was not inclined to 
forget that she had married a baronet, whilst her sister had become 
the wife of a medical practitioner. On the other hand, when her 
ladyship showed airs, Mrs. Linden remembered that her dear sister's 
character had been sadly talked about. 

‘Well, Betsy, I’ve come to see you at last. I’m sorry, dear, 
to hear of your loss,’ her ladyship said patronisingly, as she seated 
herself and put up her veil. 

“Thank you, Martha. It is very good of you to come,’’ returned 
Mrs. Linden, in her sorrow disposed to be humble. 

‘‘But we all have to undergo these things, you know, dear. 
We must learn humbly to submit to the Divine Will. Haven't 
I been through it all when poor, dear Sir Gerald died ?”’ 

“T know you have, Martha,” Mrs. Linden replied, rather 
dubiously, however. She was aware of the current report that 
the late Sir Gerald and his lady had led what is vulgarly called 
a cat-and-dog life, tilldeath had released him from his matrimonial 
cares, 

“ Besides,’’ added Lady Estcourt, “ your husband, my dear, 


had been ailing so long that it must have really been a happy 
release.” 


‘‘T would have sooner kept him with me, Martha, though I 
had to nurse him, poor, dear fellow, all my life,’’ replied her sister 
with some asperity. 

‘Would yon though, really? Bless my heart! But, Betsy, 
at any rate, it is very annoying that this death should come just 
now, when we were thinking of seeing our children happy.”’ 

Mrs. Linden did not answer, but gravely bowed. 

“Not that I see the necessity, my dear, why the marriage 
should be delayed—at least, for any length of time; you know 
Jasper is eager for it of all things; and dear Maud——” 

Dear Maud happened at this juncture to enter the room, and 
so cut short the sentence in which her aunt was so unceremoniously 
settling her future life. 

“ Maud, this is your aunt, Lady Estcourt,” said Mrs. Linden, 
rather stiffly. 

Lady Estcourt offered her rouged cheek for Maud’s dutiful 
salute, and then, patting the young lady’s unrouged one with two 
fingers, playfully, she said : 

‘* My dear, I hope you and I will get on well together. You 
needn’t blush, you-little, sly thing. Sir Jasper is always talking 
about you from morning till night ; and, upon my word, my dear, 
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when I look at you, I don’t wonder at it. I think you favour your 
mother’s family.’ 

“ Maud has her father’s eyes, Martha, I’m sure,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Linden eagerly. 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” returned her sister with a sigh ; ‘* but when I 
look at your face, my dear, it reminds me of what I was like when 
I was your age, except that you are fair, and I was a brunette.”’ 

Then the conversation emerged into other topics, to poor Maud’s 
infinite relief, who did not especially enjey the pointed allusions 
to her matrimonial alliance with her cousin, 

‘They might, at least, wait till Sir Jasper has asked me, 
and , and until 1 have consented to become his wife !” thought 
Maud, sadly. The next thought was, ‘‘Ob! if Sir Jasper were 
only Arthur Beresford !”’ 

Whereupon our poor little heroine took the very earliest op- 
portunity to slip from the presence of her fine aunt, and find con- 
solation by playing and singing to herself some of those most 
melancholy pieces of music which were Arthur Beresford’s 
favourites, and which had somehow also become favourites now of 
her own. 

So utterly lost in her song and her me‘ancholy fancies was 
she that she was quite startled and alarmed to find the tall form 
of Sir Jasper Estcourt standing behind her, watching and listening 
in respectful silence. 

‘* Maud,” he said, gently, “ that is a sal—a very sad—song, 
my dear, and you sing it as if it comes from your heart.”’ ~ 

‘T always feel the songs I sing, Sir Jasper,’’ returned the 
girl with a faint smile, ‘‘ and and naturally I do‘feel sad when 
I think of——” 

But here her voice became tremulous, and her eyes were suf- 
fused with tears. She had risen from the instrument at her first 
surprise, and now she walked to the window, as if desirous of con- 
cealing the emotion which had overcome ber. 

Sir Jasper, however, followed her, and his left arm stole gently 
round her waist, whilst his right sought hers to press it san ee 
tically, and then to retain it, firmly in its grasp. 

‘* 1 know, my child, I know well, the loss you have suffered in 
the death of the good father who loved you so well!’’ Sir Jasper’s 
voice was rich and deep, and its musical cadence fell like balm to 
the girl’s heart, which ever throbbed with gratitude for kindness. 
Sir Jasper’s voice even trembled slightly, and so did the large 
white hand which retained, a prisoner, her little one. 

Maud answered nothing, but suffered her hand to rest ; and 
vfter a brief pause, the baronet continued to speak. 
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‘But, Maud,”’ he said, “ will you not permit me to .take that 
good father’s place? Heaven forbid, my dear, that I should wish 
to drive his image from your heart! But can you not find there 
a little place for my great love to have a resting-place also? 
Believe me, I do love you,—love you more than J thought, at my 
age, were possible. Do not laugh at me, my dear.’’ 

‘Twas not laughing, Sir Jasper, I assure you.” 

‘No, no, Maud! Iam sure you would not,’ returned the 
baronet, rather inconsequentially ; “ but I know that many girls 
would laugh at a fellow like me, when he talks sentimentally. 
Though, my child, [ am aware that I am many years older 
than you, stil] the disparity is after all not so very great, and—and 
I think, I believe, I could make you happy. Think of your 
dear mamma and your brothers. Oh! how I wish I could help 
them all; but unless you marry me, Maud, I am a poor, almost a 
ruined man! If you wil! consent, dear, you will save us all, and— 
and make me inexpressibly a happy man! Will you consent, 
Maud? Will you be my wife?” 

There! It had come at last! and now what was she to reply ? 
What could she reply? Her first thought was for more time, 
Oh, if she must make the sacrifice, and marry this man whom she 
did not love, for the sake of those whom she did love so well, let 
her have her liberty a little while longer—let her not be com- 
pelled to say the word that should be her doom, just yet. 

“Oh, Sir Jasper!” she cried, in a low, beseeching voice 
“Tt is cruel to talk to me of this just now. Give me a little 
time to think—just a little time !”’ 

“Well, Maud,’”’ replied the baronet, patting her back gently, 
‘‘ perhaps I have been too sudden; I ought not to speak of love 
and marriage yet, so soon after the sorrow that has fallen so 
heavily upon us all. Heaven forbid, my dear, that I should seem 
cruel to you. I will not press you for your answer, now. Take 
time, Maud, to consider of it; I will ask you again, my child, 
when you are better prepared. But try—try, Ll implore you, to 
think favourably of me, if you can.’’ 

So Maud found herself not compelled to give her answer 
immediately. But it would still hang like a dark cloud over her 
or like an impending sword from which she could not escape. 

Lady Estcourt and Sir Jasper did not prolong their visit. 
They had a long journey before them, and were anxious to get back 
to Brooklands before dark. So they took their leave early and 
drove away. 

Mrs. Linden was pleased to have seen her sister, but had not 
been very elated. She could not help arriving at the conclusion 
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that her handsome sister, who had married sx imuch better than she 
had, was a selfish, wicked old woman; that her married life with 
the baronet had not been so happy as her own with the pvor 
country doctor; and that on the whole she neither envied her nor 
loved her quite so much as perhaps she ought todo. Nor, while 
she byped that Maud might accept this proposed match with Sir 
Jasper, did she contemplate it without grave misgivings as to 
whether it would really promote her child’s happiness. She fully 
believed Sir Jasper would make her a fairly good husband, if Maud 
could :eally make up her mind to give him her heart. But then 
Mrs. Linden was sadly doubtful whether Maud had not already 
given her heart elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


NEAR THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


Tue early summer had passed away, and our story has brought 
us fully into the middle of August. Arthur Beresford sat in the close 
office of the Candlestick-makers’ Hall. He was listlessly turning 
over the leaves of a huge ledger that contained accounts of the 
various estates and charities for which the Company were trustees. 


But his thoughts were far’away from his duties, and he was 
thinking of Maud Linden and his own hard fate which separated 
her from him. 

He could scarcely believe that nearly two months had elapsed 
since he had started on his little holiday with Jack Linden to 
Hamley. Since then what events had happenéd! what changes 
had taken place! Di:k Downing married, his honeymoon spent, | 
and now settled as a benedict at the little house at Camberwell, 
about which he had been in such ecstacies!} Poor Mr. Linden 
dead, his family reduced from tolerable affluence to comparative 
poverty! Maud—-oh, bitter thought! —the recognised future wife 
of Sir Jasper Estcourt ! 

And who was this Sir Jasper Estcourt? Was he a man to make 
Maud happy? If it had been so, if Arthur had been sure that 
Maud had no tenderness for himself and no repugnance to the 
baronet, perhaps he might have been less angry, and he might have 
borne his cross with more manly courage and resignation. 

But Dr. Lee had now told him all his suspicions, in regard to 
Sir Jasper. The physician was dead set against the baronet, 
having a feelin, towards him akin to superstitious fear. If he 
had frankly spoken his mind he would have declared against that 
yentleman’s marriage with his neice. But he, too, like the rest, 
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could not shut his eyes, that a title and an estate, besides a fortune 
of forty thousand pounds, was a great temptation to set against 
poverty. So he hoped for the best ; and appeared to poor Maud, 
also, to wish the match, though he soothed his conscience by 
uttering sarcasms about the baronet. 

But with Arthur Beresford, the feeling against the baronet 
was anger, jealousy, and almost hatred. He was quite ready to 
believe anything evil of him. He fully believed now that he had 
been his enemy from his birth: he entertained no doubt that Dr. 
Lee was right, and that Sir Jasper was the man who had been 
the evil yenius of that strange scene, when he, Arthur Beresford, 
was mysteriously borne into the world. What were Sir Jasper’s 
relations with that fair and lovely girl, as Dr. Lee described her, 
and whom he, Arthur Beresford, cherished with sacred affection as 
his mother? What were the relations of Sir Jasper with himsel/ ? 
Once, the horrible thought occurred to his mind, that Sir Jasper 
might be Ais own father! If so, was he married to that fair girl, 
or what was the inexplicable secret of his conduct, during all the 
intervening years ¢ 

But he could not bear to contemplate that theory. He did not 
feel towards Sir Jasper as a son should feel towards the author of 
his life. So he put that thought from his mind, aud was lost in 
countless wild conjectures to explain the mystery he wished to 
solve. Oh, if he could only boldly task Sir Jasper with his 
crime ! if he could only tell him, that the strong man who bearded 
him was the baby-child whose birth he had so cunningly sought 
to envelope in secrecy, now come, as the storm avenger of his 
mother’s wronus! If he could only gain legal evidence, to prove 
those facts, to pierce that mystery ! 

But those links of evidence were gradually closing in, though 
the young man was unconscious of them. Unsought by him, 
those links were developing themselves, till one by one, the chain 
should be complete, and then the mystery would stand revealed ! 

As Arthur was thus chewing the cud of his sweet and bitter 
tancies, finding, however, the bitterness to predominate considerably 
over the sweetness, the office clock struck the hour of five; a sound 
echoed immediately afterwards by the chimes from the Tower of 
London, in the vicinity of which the Hall was situated. 

This hour terminated the official day’s work ; so, closing his 
ledgers, and locking up the big iron safe which contained the 
various deeds and leases of property belunging to the Company, 
and finally securing, in the sanctity of his desk, a rough sketch of 
a female face which his idle pen had made,"and which bore a faint 
resemblance to Maud Linden, he left the office, nodded to the 
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austere red-coated beadle in the lodge, and passed the Hall iron 
gates on his way homewards. 

He was now occupying apurtments at Brixton, between which 
and his office he walked daily both ways, a considerable distance 
for a Londoner, but which to him, accustomed as he had been 
throughout life to long country rambles, was almost an essential to 
his bodily health. In order, therefore, to reach London Bridge, he 
had to pass round by the Tower moat, and across Trinity Square 
and Tower Hill. 

The rays of the early evening sun lit up with softened warmth 
the storm-beaten walls of the ancient prison-palace. The quaint 
little windows, and the gilded vane of the White Tower, flashed 
and flamed. The crumbling walls, with the clambering ivy; the 
broken outline formed by the quaint littie houses where the soldiers 
resided ; the dried moat where a company of Grenadiers were 
being drilled; the Traitor’s Gate; the queer church, peeping 
between the towers and turrets, each one of which had its legend of 
love and crime, of suffering and long years of woe,—all these had a 
strange attraction for the young man this afternoon, and he paused 
in his journey to contemplate the scene, so unlike the bustle and 
turmoil around him, and to give his fancy play. 

Before him was the most ancient historical building—not in 
ruins—in Europe! Could they speak, what tales could those thick 
stove walls recapitulate! But they were silent, and their secrets were 
untold! silent as those generations of the dead which, living, had 
fulfilled their parts in the tragedies formerly enacted there. 

Almost as a natural outcome of these reflections, Arthur’s 
thoughts riverted to that other kindred structure of a sister city, 
which an enraged people had destroyed, and swept from the face of 
earth;—the terrible Bastille. And he thought of that. unhappy 
prisoner in the Iron Mask, who had spent his last days within its 
precincts, and had been buried within its walls. 

This took him to another scene, in which his own history and 
fate were concerned, to that little turret of an unknown mansion, 
in Kent, within sight of the Goodwin Sands, as Dr. Lee had 
described it to him, and to that helpless girl, whom he knew now 
was his mother, a prisoner there. 

Then a chill crept through his frame as an idea which had 
never struck him till now gradually took possession of his mind— 
could that girl, his mother, who had been a prisoner in that turret 
four-and.twenty vears ago, be a prisoner there still at the present day ! 
Could that be Sir Jasper’s secret, the secret which, with his life, he 
was compelled to guard ? 

Almost deprived of the power of action by this fantastic though 
frightful coniecture, he caught the iron railing before bim for sup- 
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port. Helpless for the moment, and scarcely conscious of his 
position, he was startled into propriety, at this juncture, by hearing 
his own name shouted in a stentorian voice. 

He turned hastily, and perceived a cab that was crossing the 
Square suddenly stop, in obedience to the directions apparently of 
a head that was thrust out of the window. To his astonishment 
he recognised this head as pertaining to his benefactor and foster- 
father, Captain Beresford. 

“Ho! ho! lad, you didn’t ¢xpect to see me sailing along this 
tack now, did you?”’. the Captain exclaimed, as he threw open the 
door of the cab, and motioned our hero to enter. 

“‘T am surprised to see you in London, certainly, sir,”’ 

‘‘ Surprised! ’Eyad, and well you may be, my boy ; and, shiver 
my timbers, but I begin to wish I had stayed in the country. I’m 
not used to this here precious London of yours, like I was when I 
was younger, and used to come into port and see the brokers and 
get cargo, and all that sort of thing. Dang the place, and all the 
lubbers in it, I say !’’ 

The cabman having been instructed to drive towards Brixton— 
whither, indeed, the Captain, having called at the Hall and found 
Arthur already gone, was proceeding—Captain Beresford informed 
his companion of the cause of his present excitement, as well as his 
sudden anger against the metropolis and the dwellers therein. 

It appeared that the Captain had suddenly taken it into his 
head to start for London—to which he had not been for some years 
—with the express object and intention of consulting the police. 

“The police ?’’ ejaculated his compahion amazed. 

“Yes, lad; the police; those sharp fellows in Scotland-yard, 
you know, who don’t take long, I warrant, to run down a ship, 
pirate, or buccaneer when you once give ’em a sight of the sails.”’ 

‘‘ But what on earth, sir, have you to do with the police ?”’ 

“ Belay there, youngster,” returned the worthy Captain gravely. 
“You may be sure, mate, it’s not a trifle that would make old Tom 
Beresford desert his ship and his cabin, and leave old Jack Bowling, 
with his wooden leg, in charge! Zounds, now, he’s got the key of the 
spirit lockers! Jack’ll be as drunk as blazes before I get on board 
again? But I’ve been oneasy in my mind, lad, about my old 
mate, Jack Clements, him as you and that lad Linden picked up 

and rescued from the bull; zooks! but I should have liked to see 
ye whacking that bull !’’ 

Arthur then remembered the stranger in the rough pilot-coat 
who was paying a visit, to which he evidently attached importance, 
to Sir Jasper Estcourt at Brooklands. But he was at a loss to 
conjecture why the Captain should be uneasy about him, or still 
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less why such uneasiness should bring him to London to see the 
police. 

‘* Well, you see, mate,’’ returned Captain Beresford, in answer 
to his remarks, ‘‘ That young fellow, Jack Clements, and me was 
chums, and as he didn’t seem to have any kindred, nor chick, nor 
child, it strikes me that its part of an old sailor’s dooty to look after 
his old shipmate. Well, then, you see when Clements says to me, 
Tom Beresford, maybe I'll stop in England, and maybe I'll be 
bound elsewhere, but anyhow I'll comeand say ‘ Good-bye’ to you 
afore I go, and that in a day or two may be; why then, d’ye mark 
me, | naturally looks for him to come, and when he doesn’t come 
I begin to get uncomfortable like, and want to know the why and ~ 
the because. That’s what it is, mate, d’ye see; and that’s what 
has set afloat again Tom Beresford’s old hulk, sailing about over 
the ccean, and making him feel as though his old timber were about 
to fall to pieces, you know, at the roll of every billow, and the 
howling of every wind.” 

The reader will perceive that Captain Beresford was as garrulous 
as most old sailors are; but the difficulty was to get him to convey 
his meaning clearly, use he never so many words. 

For the sake of brevity, therefore, it bas been deemed expedient 
to throw into narrative form the facts, as gathered by Arthur during 
the conversation, which had led the Captain to leave temporarily his 
rural retreat, and the adventures which had happened to him there. 


after. 





CHAPTER XXIX. .| 
CAPTAIN BERESFORD’S SIMPLICITY. 


AFTER the departure of Arthur and young Jack Linden from 
Oakhurst, Captain Beresford it appeared had been waiting with 
daily increasing uneasiness to see or hear something of his old 
ship-mate Clements. 

At last, after holding a council of war with his chief officer, 
Jack Bowling, unable longer to master his impatience, the Captain 
resolved to set out to Brooklands, whither he remembered that 
Clements said he was going, and make inquiries there about 
him. 

“ Zooks! mate,” said the Captain, scratching his worthy head 
in perplexity. ‘At my age and standing, and not feeling sartio 
that my old hulk will stand rough seas and squalls, I’d as lief 
keep anchor safe in port as set sail on this here expedition ; and, 
‘egad | a little liefer. But when your old comrade, along of whom 
you ve sailed, and may be that you've saved once a’ready from the 
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sharks, hoists signals of distress, I take it, mate, that an honest 
English salt mustn’t be perticler as to fair weather, nor the cha- 
racter of his craft, as long as two planks stick together.”’ 

‘* Aye, aye, Cap’n! Them’s my views exact,” growled Bowling, 
in a deep bass voice, and he tapped emphatic approval on the floor 
with his wooden ley. 

‘‘So Brooklands is the first port, I take it, that we have to 
make.” 

‘That’s it, Cap’n, as sure as life. Sail in deep water, Cap’n, 
and keep a good look out for breakers ahead.” 

“ Aye, aye, mate! Trust Tom Beresford for that! And you'll 
look after the safety of the ship and the cabin and the flagstaff 
while I’m away ?” 

“Aye, aye, Cap’n! Trust Jack Bowling for that! And 
there’s one old fool, Cap’n, as wishes you mainly a good voyage 
and quick return |” 

‘* God bless you, mate! give us your fist—soh 

This having been settled, next morning the Captain set forth, 
Jack Bowling firing a parting salute from the “‘ Summer Cloud,” 
aud hauling down the flag from the mast-head, as indicative that 
the commander was no longer on board. 

Captain Beresford felt rather nervous at first, with his unwonted 
mission on his hands. But, after all, Brooklands was not very far 
from Oakhurst. There were two miles to walk across country to the 
train, then half-an-hour’s journey to Dover,and then a few miles 
more. 

He rested an hour at an inn near Dover, and then, having 
ascertained his proper route, experienced small difficulty in finding 
the mansion of which ]e was in quest. 

He presented himself to the stern-looking man, who guarded 
the large gates, and somewhat startled that individual by his bluff 
inquiry if the ‘‘ captain was at home ?” 

The Captain, my good man? Do you mean Sir Jasper ?” 

“ Aye, aye, if he’s the commander of the ship :—lI reckon that 
is his name.” 

But the lodge-keeper did not at first seem inclined to permit 
the queer-speaking visitor to pass the gates. His objections were, 
however, overcome, and Captain Beresford was permitted to traverse 
the park, and presently found himself on the terrace and before 
the porticoad door. 

Sir Jasper was at home. Would Captain Beresford walk 
inside ? 

So Captain’ Beresford was ushered into the room which Dick 
Downing first entered on his visit to that house. Sir Jasper 
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Estcourt was there when he entered, and invited him courteously 
to take a seat. | 

The Captain made known the object of his visit. A seafaring 
man, Jack Clements by name, had notified that he was about to 
pay a visit to Sir Jasper, that he was a stranger in England, and 
though the Captain had been expecting to see him again daily, 
nothing had been heard of him since the day he started for 
Brooklands. 

Sir Jasper listened to this statement in attentive silence, 
plazidly smoking his cigar. 

“JT should be most happy to assist you, Captain Beresford, in 
finding your missing friend,” he said, when his visitor had done. 
‘* Unfortunately, however, [ have no means of doing so, as I have 
seen or heard nothing of the gentleman of whom you speak.”’ 

“Not seen him ?”’ echoed the worthy Captain, aghast. 

‘** Neither seen him, nor heard of him. And, what is more, I 
do not know any person at all answering either to the name or 
description of the gentleman to whom you refer,—Clements, I think 
you said was his name ?”’ 

‘* Aye, Clements, sure enough, was his name ; and, zooks, he said 
he was bound for this house; yet you tell me he has never been 
here !’’ 

“Yes, Captain Beresford ; such, I assure you, is the fact. Who 
Mr. Clements can be, or what he can have to say to me, I am 
utterly at a loss to conjecture ; but if he were coming here, he must 
have changed his mind; for it is quite impossible, or at least im- 
probable in the extreme, that he could ever have called at | 
Brooklands without my being informed of it. ‘‘ But, stay, to make 
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sure, I will call my servants and inquire. ’ 
Sir Jasper rang the bell, and made the necessary inquiries of 


the grim-looking man-servant who responded to the summons. 

No; it was quite certain that no gentleman like Mr. Clements 
had ever been to the house, or asked to see Sir Jasper Estcourt. 

‘You see, Captain,”’ said Sir Jasper, blandly, ‘‘ that there is 
evidently a mistake. Apparently, as I would suggest, you must 
have misunderstood the destination of your friend.”’ 

‘* Zounds! Sir Jasper,’’ exclaimed the other in great distress, 
* T don’t know anything about his destination, but he said he was 
coming here ; and if he has not been here, some accident must have 
happened to him, poor lad! So, as Jack Clements has got no 
friends or relations of his own, I guess it is the duty of Tom 
Beresford to look into the affair. I’m bound now for London, to 
put the matter into the hands of the police.” 

‘* Excuse me, but won’t that be rather precipitate ?’”’ said Sir 
Jasper, calmly contemplating the curling smoke that rose from 
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his cigar. ‘‘Hadn’t you better wait a few days, and make 
certain that you do not get a communication from your friend in 
the meantime ?”’ 

“No, no, sir; I’m off with the first tide. My sails are set to 
the wind, and Tom Beresford is not the man to cast anchor when 
his craft and his date of sailing is past. Thanking you, Sir 
Jasper, how'sumever, for the courtesy and kindness you’ve shown 
in the affair.” 

With expressions of hope, on the part of the baronet, that his 
visitor would soon hear of the safety of his friend, Captain Beres. 
ford took his leave, and without losing a moment’s delay, hastened 
to the railway-station, and caught the first train to town. 

It was late in the evening when he arrived in London ; so he took 
a cab direct to an hotel near the Minories, where, many years 
previously, he had once put up, and which was still patronised by 
American captains, and, indeed, seamen generally. 

He was up betimes in the morning, with the very vaguest 
notion of the proceedings he was about w take. Years had 
passed since the Captain had occasion to set foot in London; and 
what with the change that had taken place in the streets and 
buildings, the noise of the traffic, and the unwonted nature of his 
mission, he felt altogether uneasy and disturbed. He had heard 
often of Scotland Yard as being the head-quarters of tlie Metro- 
politan police; and having ascertained from inquiry that Scotland 
Yard was at the West-end, after breakfast, he proceeded west- 
wards on foot, accordingly. 

He arrived safely as far as Whitehall, having unceasingly 
made inquiries on the route, and sometimes having been sent, 
mischievously, considerable distances out of the way. 

Here, however, he was attracted by the sight of the soldiery at 
the Horse-Guards, it being the hour when there was some little 
display in “‘relieving guard.’’ This novel sight was so interesting 
to the worthy Captain that he must needs walk into the quadrangle 
to watch the ceremony; and then, turning by mistake the wrong 
way, he found himself in the —- space between the Horse-Guards 
and St. James’s Park. 

While he was staring about him, wondering how he come there, 
and whither he was to go next, a quiet and simple-looking country- 
man came up to him, and askel him politely if he could direct 
him the nearest way to.St. Paul’s. 

‘St. Paul’s, mate?’’ returned the Captain, rubbing his chin 
with his one available coat-sleeve. “ Zooks! no, that I can’t. The 


fact is, mate, I’m a stranger in these parts, just come up from the 
country,” 
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‘‘ Why, I’m a stranger from the country too, mate,’’ returned 
_ the simple-looking gentleman, evidently pleased to find some one 
in the great metropolis as ignorant of its ways as himself, 
“ Leastways, when I say I’m from the country, I’ve been staying 
in Dorsetshire a-bit, but my reg’lar life is the sea, you know, and 






























































I’m goiny off to Caleforny as soon as I get a ship.”’ 


Now the Captain was pleased. It is something to see a fellow 


who is not quite a land-lubber when you are anywhere near Charing 
Cross. So Captain Beresford and his new acquaintance soon 
agreed to go to a public house and drink each other's healths. 


Then the Captain grew confidential, and told the other the 


object of his visit to town, and that he was now about to proceed 


to Scotland Yard. 

How the countryman did laugh when he heard this news. 

‘*Why, Captain,” said he, baving learned that such was 
the rank of our worthy friend, ‘‘ you’re a lucky man to have met 
me !”’ 

‘* Aye, mate! how’s that?’ 

“ Well, I see you’re all right, and so [ll tell you. I’ma 
sergeant of the detectives, that’s what I am—ha! ha! Whenl 
first clapt eyes on youl thought you were—he! he! he !—one of 
the swell-mob; and here’s one of my mates standing over there, 
Inspector Gammon, as may be you've heard tell of.” 

‘*Can’t sav I have, mate, howsoever.” 

“ Clever man, Captain, upon my soul, and here he comes.”’ 

An introduction to Inspector Gammon thereupon ensued, and 
he and the sergeant entered fully into the case of Captain Beresford’s 
missing friend. ° 

“A case of pork pies, Inspector, I’m afraid, eh?” said the sergeant 
gravely, and with apprehension in bis tone. 


“ Most likely, I expect,’’ returned that functionary with 4 
nod 


‘Pork pies, gentlemen? Zooks! what do ye mean by pork 
ies 2”’ 
vi Just this, my dear sir ; it has recently come to our knowledge 
in Scotland Yard that several persons have disappeared suddenly 
in various parts of the country. We've traced ’em out, sir, and 
find that there is a systematic course of wholesale murder, per- 
petrated by a single gang !”’ 

“ Bless my heart! How dreadful to be sure!’’ ejaculated the 
Captain, aghast. 

‘* So it is, sir ; but that isn’t all. The bodies are first stripped, 
sir, and then they’re disposed of wholesale to an eminent firm of 
pork-pie manufacturers, and made into——"’ 

“Good heavens, sir!_into pork pies ?”’ 
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‘¢ Into the most luscious pork pies, Captain.” 

‘‘Oh! dear me,” returned Captain Beresford, turning pale, 
and feeling very unwell. ‘ [ hope—hem !—nuw I come to think 
of it, 1 had a pork pie this morning for breakfast. I trust in 
Providence, Mr. Sergeant, that it wasn’t one of those,’’ 

However, to prevent further loss of time, Inspector Gammon 
proposed that they should now enter a cab, and drive to Scotland 
Yard, himself giving the necessary directions to the cabman. 

Presently, at the corner of a square, the cab stopped, and the 
two police officers alighted, leaving the Captain inside, and telling 
him to wait five minutes while they prepared the superintendent 
of police for his arrival. 

Captain Beresford waited patiently in the cab for a quarter of 
an hour, and then, getting impatient at the delay, was about to 
look at his watch, when he found it had gone. Jumping from the 
cab in great excitement, he called the cabman to his aid; and 
then only did it become apparent to his simple, honest mind 
that the two police officers were really impostors and rogues, 
who had stolen his watch, without, of course, having any intention 
to reappear. 

Much discomfited and angry with the rascally lani-sharks at 
large, he then directed the cabman to drive due east, calling at 
the Hall, in the first instance, for his nephew, Arthur Beresford ; 
and, finding he had left, was about to proceed to that young 
gentleman’s chambers, when he perceived him standing against 
the railings of the Tower, in the manner already described. 

So the two gentlemen then went home together—Captain 
Beresford relinquishing his intention to consult the police autho- 
rities that night, and resolving that he would not again trust him- 
self in London streets without his boy Arthur was by his side. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A RECOGNITION, 


On the following morning Arthur obtained a day’s leave from 
his official duties, and accompanied Captain Beresford to Scotland 
Yard, where particulars of the disappearance of the man Clements, 
were duly taken down, as also his personal description. 

The courteous and intelligent official, to whom the communi- 
cation was made, while stating that the matter should be 
investigated, did not appear to consider. that there was any great 
mystery at the bottom of it. 

“ These disappearances,” he said, ‘‘ are of constant occurrence, 
and it generally turns out, in the end, that the person who is 
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supposed to have been murdered, or otherwise criminally disposed 
of, has had some squabble with his family, or is seized with a sudden 
freak to travel; but is in either case a voluntary absentee, who 
has not taken the trouble to write his intentions to his friends.” 

The same official appeared to attach more importance to the 
story of the Captain’s adventures on the previous day, and was 
very particular in his inquiries as to the personal characteristics 
of the two swindlers, who had pretended to be officers of the 
police. 

“] think, Captain Beresford,’’ said the official, smiling, “ that 
we may be able to restore to you your stolen watch, though I will 
scarcely venture to promise to restore your absent friend.”’ 

_ Having despatched his business in Scotland Yard, Captain 
Beresford felt greatly relieved in his mind, since he had done all 
that a plain sailor could do under the circumstances, for his old 
comrade ; and then, what with satisfaction caused by this fact, 
and the elation produced by the hope of recovering his stolen 
watch, he felt in such high spirits, that he resolved he would not 
leave London without paying a visit to his old acquaintance, Jack 
Windlass, whom he had not seen for years, and who, as he was 
aware, had now quitted a life at sea for the more profitable one 
of a publican at the East-end. 

‘* Zooks! my lad,”’ said he, excitedly flapping his one arm, and 
the sleeve of the other, “ you'd like to see Jack? as honest a 
soul as ever trod the deck, my boy! We’ll get our dinner at one 
of these grand taverns in the Strand, and then we'll go to Ratcliff 
Highway,—do you know where that is, mate? Weill, never mind, 
the cabman will find it out, and I’ve got the address in my pocket. 
book, I know.”’ 

To the very unaristocratic neighbourhood of Ratcliff they were 
accordingly driven; and as we are desirous of not hampering this 
history with unnecessary details of facts which do not bear 
directly upon the main incidents of the story, we may briefly say 
that the Captain discovered his old comrade, Jack Windlass, at 
home, serving, in fact, in a white apron, “ pints’’ and ‘‘ half. 
quarterns,’’ over the bar; that Jack was as delighted to see the 
Captain as the Captain was to see him; that the three gentlemen 
agreed to spend the rest of the day together, and to go to the 
theatre in the evening; and finally, that Mr. Windlass, throwing 
off his apron, arrayed himself in a cut-away coat and excessively 
glossy, chimney-pot hat, and walked off with his friends, accordingly. 

Now, as everybody who knows anything about that part of the 
world is aware, in order to proceed from Ratcliff to either the City 

or the West-end, you must pass the Minories, either by way of 


Aldgate or by the Tower. 


Our party went by way of the Tower, 
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and thus it happened, by a singular coincidence, that almost on the 
very spot where, yesterday, Arthur Beresford had met the 
Captain, to-day, the three gentlemen ran against Mr. Richard 
Downing, who had been to the Company’s Hall, with the intention 
of seeing Arthur, and had been disappointed at not finding him 
there. 

It appeared that Dick and his wife and mother-in-law having 
become settled in their new abode, had two cousins of Lucy’s come 
up from the country td stay a day or two with them. So this 
being considered as a fitting occasion for a house-warming, Dick 
was commissioned to find his friend Beresford, and ask him to 
spend the evening at Camberwell. és 

“IT should be delighted to come, my dear fellow,’ Arthur 
returned, ‘‘ but it is impossible. My uncle, the Captain, stays in 
town till to-morrow, and that is an old shipmate of his, and we 
were all thinking of going to one of the theatres to spend the 
evening together.’”’ 

‘* Oh, bother that! I’ll ask them both to come and have a song 
ora rubber of whist with us. Lucy and—and mother will give them 
a welcome, I know.” 

-“ Well, if you can persuade them, and don’t mind being 
hampered with the three of us, I’m quite at your service, Downing ; 
aud, in fact, I shall really be very pleased to come.”’ 

So the Captain and Mr. Windlass were invited to join Dick’s 
little party. 

‘*Zooks! mate, yes ; [’ll come if Jack will !” cried the Captain, 
cheerily. 

Mr. Windlass looked at his fine black clothes, and smirked, 
He felt that he was attired for society, so he said: “ Than’ke, most 
‘appy, I’m sure, to accompany the Captain.” 

It was too early yet to think of going to an evening party ; and 
as most probably Mr. Downing had been commissioned by the 
ladies at hone to make sundry purchases in the City for the enter- 
tainment, he separated from the other three gentlemen, with the 
understanding that they should meet again at Dick’s house in time 
to take a quiet cup of tea. 

How the intervening hours were spent signifies not to this 
history; but about five in the afternoon, Arthur and his two friends 
presented themselves at ‘* Myrtle Cottage,” so christened by Dick 
and Lucy during their honeymoon, as indicative of the domestic 
felicity tiat they purposed to. enjoy during their future years of 
wedlock—* the myrtle’’ of course beiug essentially typical of 
peace, 

Lucy blushing and very pretty, but rather red about the eyes 
as if she had been crying, received the gentlemen, and made them 
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as welcome as if they had been her intimate friends, and introduced 


them to the two rosy-cheeked damsels from the country. 


Dick 


was quiet, but particularly attentive and kind ; but by Arthur, the 
Captain, and the country cousins, the chief part of the conversation 
was maintained during the quarter of an hour that the tea-cups 
and saucers were rattling, until Lucy sat down at the table to 


preside. 


Mrs. Meadows was at present upstairs, having had a slight tiff 
with Dick for bringing home three gentlemen, when one only was 
It will be perceived that Mrs. Meadows had already 
begun to exercise the privileges of a mother-in-law ; and the fact 
of the “little titf’’ in question having occurred, and that Lucy 
had dared in the meekest way to take her husband's part, had led 
to a scene, terminating in the pair of red eyes, which we have 
noticed in the young wife. 

Fortunately, however, no one, not even the two cousins who 
were staying in the house, was aware of the little domestic un- 
pleasantness that ha! occurred in ‘t Myrtle Cottage ;”’ 
Meadows’ absence was explained by ‘‘ mamma having a headache 


expected. 


this afternoon ;”’ whilst Dick and Lucy, with heavy hearis, mantled 


their faces with unwontedly happy smiles. 

The Captain told his yarn about the sea-snake, appealing to 
Jack Windlass, who was on the “‘ Summer Cloud ”’ at the time, to 
verify the statements be made; which Jack did most heartily, 
adding particulars and details of his owu in a way that quite 


astonished the worthy Captain, who adhered in his stories to the 
truth, so far he was aware, but mixed up the wildest statements 


and Mrs. 


of others with his own less-exciting experiences, in such a way that 
it was difficult to tell where the one ended and the other began. 

** Did you actually see the head of the monster yourself, Captain 
Beresford ?’’ Miss Molly Meadows, the eldest country cousin 


inquired. 


“No, madam ; I don’t pretend to have got a sight of the monster 
myself; but my mate, Jack Windlass, did—eh, Jack ?” 


“ Guess I did, Captain,” replied Mr. Windlass, smirking, and 
giving a twist to the curl that decorated his cheek. 
mouth open, ladies, if you'll believe me; as though he were 
And such eyes the critter had—a greeny colour, 
and about the size of my head, and as I was a-looking at it, the darned 
critter had the impudence to wink his starboard eye at me, as much 
as tosay, ‘‘ Don’t you wish you may catch me, old boy ?” and down 
to the bottom he dived, the beggar’s tail sticking out of the water, 


gaping, so to say. 


like a great church spire.’’ 


The young ladies expressed their astonishment, and the 
gentlemen laughed, except Captain Beresford. He loudly 


“ He’d got his 
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he believed the facts as related, and smiled and winked at the 
company all round, as though to invoke admiration for his wonder- 
ful shipmate, Jack Windlass, who had seen these things. 

After tea one of the young ladies entertained the company 
with a little music; while some of the others, including the two 
elder gentlemen, sat down to a game of Whist; whilst wine for the 
ladies, and grog for the rougher sex, were freely dispersed. 

Now, at this juncture, Mrs. Meadows entered the room; her 
hands, crossed meekly, and a melancholy but resigned smile upon 
her face. 

‘*Was mamma’s head-ache better ?’’ ‘* Yes,’? mamma thought, 
“perhaps it was.’’ “A little brandy-and-water would be the best 
thing to take,” though Captain Beresford suggested that the brandy 
without the water would be best. So mamma, who liked brandy with 
water or without, sat quietly in a corner, whilst the party, gaining 
spirits, proceeded with their music and their cards. 

But why did Mr. Windlass, stare, open-mouthed and speech- 
less, at the old lady who had just come into the room? Why «id he 
place his glass of grog, which he had raised to his lips, untasted on 
the table again, and nearly permit his cards to fall from his hand ¢ 

‘“‘ Zooks! mate, what’s the matter with you?” ejaculated his 
partner, looking at himamazed. ‘ Do you know you've just been 
and trumped my ace ?” 

‘* Trumped ace? beg pardon, Captain! I—I—shiver my tim- 
bers, but this is a rum go!” 

Windlass seized his grog, and in his excitement, drank such a 
gulp that it nearly choked him ; the Captain, in alarm, jumped up, 
and frantically slapped his comrade’s back, demanding, as he did so, 
to know what ali the commotion was about. 

“Do—do you remember her, Capt’n?’’ ejaculated Mr. Wind 
lass between his coughing, and pointing to Mrs. Meadows with tits 
thumb, 

‘* What, that lady? Of course I do!” 

‘‘Does the gentleman mean me?” said Mrs. Meadows, in 
surprise, 

“Mean you, Susan? Of course I do!” cried Mr. Windlass, 
recovering himself. 

“Good gracious! John Windlass ?’’ 

“ Tom Beresford, you remember, Susan, don’t you ?’”’ 

_“ Shiver my timber, mate, if I do! Black-eyed Susan, do you 
mean ¢”’ 

‘* No, mate,”’ exclaimed the other excitedly, having fetched Mrs. 
Meadows from her corner, and shaking the startled lady by the 
hand; “not black-eyed Susan, but Susan Jones! The gal that 
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gave us the baby, you know; and, Susan, there’s the baby—that 
young gentleman sitting there. You wouldn’t know him now, I 
dare say. He’s grown, Captain, since Sue put the youngster into 
our arms! It’s wonderful we should meet like this !”’ 

This appeared a statement so scandalous that the young 
ladies looked indignant and elevated their heads, Lucy and Dick 
were astonished, and Mrs. Meadows swooned away into a hysterical 
fit. 

But soon it became apparent, to those who know this history, 
that Mrs. Meadows was the person who foisted the baby, Arthur 
Beresford, upon the Captain and his friend; and that she and 
Lucy were consequeutiy the same widow and her daughter whom 
Mr. Styles had, some months previously, sought unsuccesstully to 
discover in the remote regions of the East-end. 





MAY. 


THis is your month of months, sweet May, 
And is it not my month too? 

Were we not born the self-same day ? 
Are we twins, then, I and you ? 


Twins of a kind, J think, sweet May, 
Since our friendship first begun ; 
Do not our fancies goone way? =~ 

Are not our sympathies one ? 


I see your arch eyes smile, sweet May , 
I’m sure that you quite approve ; 

Don’t hide your darling face—but say, 
Has friendship ripen’d to love? 


Sit down beside me here, sweet May, 
Underneath your namesake's shade ; 
Tell me, this golden summer day, 
If you will be mine,“dear maid ? 


Was that a “ yes” I heard, sweet May ? 
That shy smile sets me at rest, 

Ah ! now I’m certain, since you lay 
Your trustful head on my breast. 


Matruew SErTon. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF OUR INDIAN ARMY. 


Ir has been justly remarked that the very best results are ex- 
pected from the employment of the Native Indian Army in 
defence of the rights of the Empire to which they belong. It 
will help to break down the barrier of racc, and t» interest the 
population in questions affecting any part of Her Majesty’s 
diminions. As regards the force it imyarts to this country 
nothing need be said. Possible adversaries may take note that 
they are committing themselves to a strngcle with a power 
which rules over more subjects than ull Europe has inhabitants, 
and they will not be slow to draw the inferences that foll w. 

A correspondent to a daily par -c has suggested tha. under 
circumstances the movemen: .wight be extended beneficially both 
to the native troops anc. to despon ‘ent Britons, by these ori sntal 
soldiers of the three arms being ‘irought to the capital of their 
Empress, a movement which mig':t not only benefit them, but 
which would also tend to enlighten the minds of those who lose no 
opportunity of crying a wn the British army and navy. 

The suggestion is at once pleasing and patriotic; but it could 
only be carried out after p.ace had | een established upon a sati s- 
factory footing. Many diffi. .lties may arise before such a hap) y 
conclusion is brought about. .‘he Rissians may seize upon Co.i- 
stantinople, and the Sultan and his pashas may retire to Brous.a. 
Or the Sultan and his pashas may enter into a defensive wud 
offensive alliance with Russia, and veinain at Constantinop!e as 
vassals of the Muscovite. In such a cas? all the Sultan’s donunious 
in Western Asia and in Africa would be laced, as well as Tuckey 
in Europe, under the control the Czar. Ngypt, Tunis, Trinoli, all 
Western Asia, would then, in such a case, throwou weir ‘legiance, 
and an assembly of notables would be called at Lroussa, Damascus, 
or some other city, to assume the real.a of power. In such a 
category, if the Indian army were w b« .anded in Syria, and a fur. 
ther contingent despatched, vid the P .rsian Gulf, to Daghdad, such 
is the confidence placed in the | unour, integrity, justice, and 
gallantry of the English (which we uld be enhanced by the presence 
of Mussalman soldiers), that the whole populatiin, Arab, Kurd, 
Turkish, Turcoman, Druse, Ansairi, and Christien, would flock to 
the standard of Great Britain wh.n unfurled in Western Asia, and 
such a general rising would not on'y have manif st results upon the 
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ition of the Russians in Armenia and in Turkey in Europe, but 
would also decide upon the future of Western Asia. When a 
British expedition floated on the Euphrates, the inhabitants 
expressed a warm desire that the country should be occupied, and 
themselves and their property protected. When the Egyptian 
army was expelled from Syria, this expulsion was in part brought 
about by English agents raising the populations of Syria. The 
Sultan it can be averred, from extended experience, is alinost 
unknown, and certainly ignored, throughout the greater part of his 
vast dominions, save through his pashas, Mutesellims, and 
Kawasses, or policemen and taxgatherers. 


MESOPOTAMIA, 


THERE never was a time when the interest of the Countries that 
intervene between the Mediterranean and our Indian Empire were 
more deserving of serious consideration than at the present 
moment. With the rule of the Ottomans virtually overthrown in 
Europe, Central Asia and Armenia in the bands of Russia, and 
Persia and Asia Minor at the feet of the same power, there remains 
nothing but Syria and Mesoputamia between the two. These are, 
then, the countries in which the rule of the Osmanlis cou!d be most 
effectually strengthened, or the influence of Great Britain be 
brought to bear with the greatest chances of success,in thwarting 
the ambition of the Muscovite, or staying his onward progress in 
Western Asia, and maintaining our power in the Wast. 

The publication of an opportune and excellent work on the 
Indian Navy, “ The History of the /ndian Navy,” by Lieut. C. R. 
Low (2 vols. : Bentley and Son), attests to the fact that the services 
of that navy have not beeu confined to warlike operations, but that 
many of its officers have, by their surveys and travels, worthily 
upheld its character by quite as important, if not equally spirit- 
stirring work. 

Among these, none are of greater interest, of more real impor- 
tance in connection with the future of India, and therefore more 
pressing for consideration, than the chapters which relate to the 
survey of the River Euphrates and Tigris, by the expedition under 
General Chesney, and the more detailed and local surveys made in 
the regions watered by these great rivers, by Ormsby, Felix Jones, 
Lynch, Campbell, and others. 

It is now pretty generally admitted by all who have paid the 
slightest attention to the subject —or, indeed, given to it the most 
superficial consideration—that with the incessant encroachments 
and persistant advances of Russia in the East, there is no perma: 
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nent safety to our Empire in India, save by establishing 
communication by means of the above valley or valleys. Affghan- 
istan might be occupied, and India successfully defended upon its 
north-western frontier ; but communication with Europe from that 
direction is cut off by the Muscovite occupation of Armenia, and 
commerce must revert to the line of the Indus, and by the 
Euphrates. The Suez Canal is a great factor in the question, 
but it is hable to be easily interrupted, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally; it is brief, and has no future, and it belongs to an 
alien Power, whereas the nation that opened the valley of the 
Euphrates to commerce, cultivation and civilisation, would virtually 
hold the country, give to it a new existence, and lay the founda- 
tions of a new Egypt, which would exceed the old, in as far as there 
is an infinitely greater extent of cultivable land, and the materials 
brought to bear upon it, and the government to which it would be 
subjected, would be more in accordance with modern ideas of 
civilisation. 

After an interval of nigh half a century since the first survey 
of this great valley, what has ever been a slow-growing conviction, 
that apart from the interest that attaches to it as the location of 
an ancient civilisation, the future distinction of the cradle of the 
human race, with its vast capabilities, must be of paramount 
importance to the interests of our empire,—has uow, by the pro- 
gress of Russian arms in Turkey in Europe, in Central Asia, in 
Armenia, and elsewhere, assumed so pressing a character, that it 
can no longer be put off in safety, or unless we intend to leave 
the last remaining highway to India in the hands of a rival power. 
We can scarcely conceive of Great Britain, at an expense of sume 
eight or ten millions—the cost of a little war—succumbing to so 
deep a humiliation. Government would not, indeed, have to 
supply the money. The public would have to do that, if the 
capital was guaranteed ; nor would it, as it was in the Crimea 
and Abyssinia, be money thrown away, for it would be invested 
in land,’ commerce, and other elements of productive wealth, of 


which the future could only be estimated by the past tenfold 
magnified. 


It is a mistake to suppose, or argue, as we have seen recently 
done, that at the head of the Persian Gulfy as Egypt is of the Red 
Sea, Mesopotamia shares with it the distinction of being one of the 
keys between east and west, Constantinople being the extra bolt 
capable of closing both routes. Egypt might be rendered per- 
fectly independent of any form of government at Constantinople, 
and the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris are separated by long 
and easily defended chains of mountains, from Armenia and Asia 
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Minor, and therefore from Constantinople. Access to those 
valleys could always be gained from any port in Syria, but the 
great opening of Antioch—the highway of the East, is the most 
natural one—that affording the best position for a fleet would be 
the Gulf of Alexandretta. 

There is more wisdom in the concession made to the inevitable, 
wheu it is admitted that, if in recent times Mesopotamia has, in 
comparison with EKyypt, been of small importance, that means 
little, as both countries have been in the hands of the same power, 
not av enterprising one, and water transit has hitherto been able 
to bear off the palm in its competition with that by land. But 
these are times of rapid changes, and now that celerity in com- 
munication is every day becoming more important, we may live 
to see Mesopotamia again in the ascendant, outbidding its old 
rival Eyypt; more especially if, in the course of events (the 
primary opening being of a perfectly peaceful nature) it should 
pass under the influence, or be forced into the possession, of an 
enterprising western power. 

A perusal of Mr. Low’s pages brings home to the reader that 
sense of the ancient as well as of the existing importance of the 
lands watered by the two great rivers, which has been so long and 
so often insisted upon by those who have ever laboured in the 
cause—-Chesney, Ainsworth, and Andrews. The accounts given of 
the old canals, which Captain Lynch described as once rendering 
it, “‘ what its ruins attest, a splendid garden.'’—the Biblical Eden 
or Paradise, in fact;—for the Jews have ever designated the pass 
from Mesopotamia to Babylonia as “ the Gates of Eden ;” and by 
Captain Felix Jones, as “ formerly converting this wilderness into 
a smiling garden, affording grain to a vast population,”’ will, to 
those not conversant with previous writings, suffice to carry con- 
viction as to how great that power was, and to what a height 
modern civilisation might carry it. 

General Chesney's descent of the river Euphrates and partial 
ascent of it, and of the Tigris and Karun, and Captain Lynch and 
Campbell’s subsequent navigation of the same rivers, as narrated 
by Mr. Low, have demonstrated that laying aside the all important 
question of the extraordinary facilities presented to railway com- 
munication ; even now, withont any expenditure on engineering 
works, the Euphrates is navigable, at certain seasons, for vessels of 
considerable tonnage, not passing, be it remeubered, through 4 
desert, as many believe, but as Captain Lynch describes it, ‘* ever 
a fine stream, and flowing through a beautifal and fertile country.” 

The Surveys above mentioned go further as they show, besides 
the possibility of a European communication, the immense come 
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mercia! and strategic advantages of the country, out flanking, as 
it does, Russia in Armenia or in Asia Minor or in Persia; and de- 
fended on one side by the Mediterranean, on two sides by snow- 
clad ranges of mountains, difficult of access, and on the fourth b 

the Persian Gulf. It is amusing to read that General John Jacob 
foresaw the importance of this country years ago, when he advocated 
the establishment of a British post at the Persian Gulf, but that 
he was twenty-five years before his time. At that rate the surviv- 
ing members of the first Euphrates expedition, and the earliest 
advocates for utilising that great region of the earth, were half a 
century in advance of their time! And when will that time come ? 
Not until others force upon Great Britain the actual necessity to 
move in the matter, or until, as in the subjugation of Turkey in 
Europe under the pretence of liberating the Christian races, the 
possession of the country by another and a hostile Power, has 


become a fact—and one, too, of the most hurtful and humiliating 
description. 


CENTRAL AFRICA, 


The International Association for the Exploration and Civilisa- 
tion of Central Africa, inaugurated by Leopold II., King of the 
Belgians has not been fortunate at the onset. We regret to learn 
that the two first pioneers, Messrs. Maes and Crespel perished at 
Zanzibar —at the very threshbold of the enterprise, the first on the 
14th, the second on the 24th of January 1878. Messrs. Marno and 
Cambier remained to prosecute the undertaking begun under such 
untowar circumstances. 

‘The Chamber of Deputies of Paris, associating itself with praise- 
worthy liberality to geographical research, has voted 100,000 
francs (£4000) to what is designated as Geographie Militante in 
the person of the Abbé Debaize, who is to follow in the footsteps of 
Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley. The worthy Abbé is said to 
have prepared himself by nine years’ scientific and philological 
studies. He is an astronomical observer, versed in natural history, 
and intimate with the Arabic and Coptic languages. 

This— with a vote of 100,000 marcs (£5000) by the German 
Parliament, and £6000 voted by the Cortés of Portugal, for the 
same purposes—proximately gives great promise to the future, but, 
as Nachtigal remarked, it is only by commerce that Central Africa 
is to be opened to civilisation; and we hope that Great Britain’s 
share in the grand enterprise, will be to open the navigation of the 
Central Congo to our merchants, 
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THE RIVER OGOOUE. 


We leave to the French, who have distinguished themselves 
more than any other nation (although aided in their endeavours 
by Germans and Italians) in their persistent attempts to ascend and 
explore the above river, their orthography of the name— the 
more especially as African languages are utterly unknown to us. 
These persevering efforts, carried on amidst the almost insuperable 
obstacles of savage and often hostile ratives, and a climate deadly 
to Europeans, and to which several of the explorers have already 
succumbed, are probably undertaken with the view to a settlement 
in the neighbourhood of the mighty Congo—the opening of which 
to navigation is so full of promise to the future. ‘There have not, 
indeed, been wanting some who have argued that the Ogéoue is 
but a branch of the Congo—one of the fingers of a great African 
Delta; but M. Marche, one of the most distinguished of these 
explorers, being closely cross questioned by M. Duveyrier at a 
ineeting of the Paris Geographical Society, as to the coincidence 
of the periods of flood between the two rivers, stated that no such 
correspondence between the epochs either of flood or of low water 
existed. According to the reports of native travellers, there exists 
a distance of three days’ journey between the two rivers, but at 
what point is not said. Others, again, aver that a water com. 
munication does exist, and M. Marche suggested that this may be 
by means of a river or canal, marked as that of Pombi on old 
maps. 


VENALITY OF THE GERMAN PRESS. 


PROFESSOR WUTTKE has published a volumecharacterised by an 
unusual umount of research and careful investigation of his sub- 
ject, in which he unsparingly denounces the venality of the German 
and Austrian press, and even that of other countries. It is not 
necessary to assume that the work is perfectly correct in its details. 
It suffices that the writer asserts that there is not an im- 
portant paper published in Germany or in Austria, that is not 
exposed iuore or less openly to suspect influences. 

The author begins with what is called la réclame in France 
introduced about 1821, and by means of which certain commercial 
or financial undertakings are extolled or the reverse, and the talents 
of artists or actors lauded, or criticised, according to the amount 
paid in. The system was quickly and largely developed on the 
other side of the Rhine. 

The Chief interest of the work lays, however, in the revelations 
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made in regard to political propagandism. The Central Office of the 

Press was founded in 1851 by Manteuffel, and its first chief or 

head was R. Quehl. It is at the present moment in the hands of 

M. Ayidi. This institution has done nothing but prosper ever 

since it was founded, and the subsidy has been augmented from 

31,000 thalers to 70,000, without taking into account the enor- 

mous sums of money, derived from the confiscation of the private 

property from the King of Hanover and the Electer of Hesse. 

This office, not only supplies a great number of German papers 

with political articles, but also many foreign papers. M. Wuttke 

makes particular mention of the misnamed—J/ndependence Belge, 

so renowned for its Russian proclivities. The Office rewards those 

who accept its versions of political events, and persecutes those 
who are too honest to be bribed. It is by such means, M. Wattke 
assures us, that public opinion was formed in Germany, and 
the whole country was Russianised. The whole press was 
subordinated to the opinions of one man only, and that man is 
Prince Bismarck. Read by such a light, the events of 1866 and 
of 1870, present themselves under a totally new aspect. ‘The 
integrity of the author's character, (he avows himself as a democrat, 
and as belonging to the so-called party of great Germany), is we 
are told, vouched for, as a guarantee for his veracity. The reader 
will require to distinguish his personal opinions from his revelations; 
as, for example, when he speaks of Ebers as a young and insigni- 
ficant professor ;. of M. Mommesen, as not having adhered to truth 
in his Roman History, or when he extols Sybel and Droysen in 
terms of exaggeration. These do not militate against the rest of 
the work, which has been translated into French, under the title of 
Le Fonds des Reptiles. Le Journalisme Allemand, et la Formation 
de U' Opinion Publique, par H. Wuttke. Traduit de V Allemand, par 
B. Pomerol :. Dreyfous, Paris (3 fr.) 


THE QUETTAH QUESTION, 


‘He Indian papers, commenting upon the opinions of the 
English press upon a question, the real bearings of which are not 
generally understood, still less appreciated, discuss the matter in 
the following clear and precise manner :— 

The English mail brings two articles on the Quettah business, 
which require some notice, one entitled “ Quettah and Khelat”’ in 
the Times of November 5th, the other, a letter signed INpigo, in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. In the Times will be found a fairly com- 
plete and rather uninteresting history of Khelat, beginning at the 
time when Khelat was a Hindu province, ruled for the great 
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Moghul by a Hindu Rajah. Neither Rajah nor Emperor were 
strong enough to keep out the mountaineers of Cabul and Kan- 
dahar. The Rajnh sought help from the shepherds of Mekran, 
and was robbed | y them of his kingdom, which they have held 
ever since. Duming the century which preceded the British ex. 
pedition into Afghanistan, Khelat was in turn the tributary, the 
ally, and again in lependent, of Cabul. In 1839 General Wiltshire, 
with a thousand :aen, occupied Khelat, though but for a time; in 
184i Outram ma le a treaty with the Khan, which was cancelled 
in 1854 by Jac»b’s treaty. Outram, on behalf of the Indian 
Jovernment, promised recognition, and a subsidy of Rs. 5000 
i-year; the Khon undertook, on behalf of himself and his heirs, 
t keep the peace, to oppose the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment, to make treaties with no other State without our consent, 
to let us, whenever we might choose, occupy any part of his 
territories. ‘Two years afterwards we come to a matter which is 
often misrepresented ; the 7imes and the Pall Mall Gazette say 
very little about it at all. General Jacob proposed to station a 
British briga’e at Quettah, as a demonstration against Persia. 
But the measure was rejected, as being unlikely to coerce Persia, 
an | likely to embroil us with the Beloochees and Afghans. If a 
de nonstration was wanted, a force landed in the Persian Gulf, with 
tha sea for a lase, would be far more effective. About this time 
tle present ruler of Khelat, Khodadad Khan, succeeded to his 
father ; but for a long while he was powerless against his sirdars. 
1), 1864, hovever, he enjoyed a short period of ascendancy, the 
traty of 18° 4 was renewed, and two years afterwards, the scheme 
of General J wobs. Sir Henry Greea again proposed the occupa- 
tion of Quetiah; but so modified as to avoid, if that were possible, 
t].e appearap e of an offensive measure, not against Persia this time, 
but against ]’ussia. During the next eight years the provisions of 
tle Jacob tcaty were always bemg broken; a meeting between 
Tord Northl ook and the Khan, in 1873, led to nothing, and in 
1874 the sub. idy was withdrawn, the Indian Government breaking 
off all diplomatic relations, Next year the Khan, harassed both 
Ly his sirdars, and once more by the claims of Cabul, sought to 
renew his fri ndship with the English; the rest is known to every- 
one. Though known, however, it is too frequently misunderstood. 
l‘eople persis tently regard Lord Lytton as the avatar of Jacob and 
(ireen ; Maj r Sandeman as the Rustum sent forth to withstand a 
ew Afrasial:. INp!GO inclines to this idea; but for all that his 
letter is wor h notice. “If,” he writes, ‘‘ we remain much longer 
:aping fron the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges at what is 
;,0ing on in \ Jentral Asia and Armenia, the result must some day 


prove most « alamitous ;"’ and he goes on to express his satisfaction 
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at the advance to Quettah. Now, if our view of the matter is 
correct, here is a man whom Lord Lytton has won over almost on 
false pretences. Yet INDIGO, being well-informed and flexible in 
opinion, follows a line of argument which coincides in position, 
though not in direction, with that apparently taken by the Indian 
Government. One starts with an axiom that Russia must be 
warded off ; the other that, Czar or no Czar, our frontiers have been 
disturbed long enough ; tbat quarrelling sirdars and intriguing 
khans are inconvenient neighbours ;-—both reasoners arrive at the 
same conclusions, that Quettah must be held by English troops. 


BRITISH INTERESTS. 


Lorp Dersy’s singular limitation of the “ interests” of Great 
Britain, as confined to the maintenance of the freedom of navigation 
of the Suez Canal and of the Persian Gulf, and afterwards extended 
to some sense of the importance of Constantinople and Gallipoli, 
and of the freedom of navigation of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus, but without any concern for the countries which intervene 
between the Mediterranean and the Indus, has created a great 
sensation in India. The Pioneer Mail remarks upon the sub. 
ject as follows :— 

Lord Derby’s utterances make one despair of him, if not of the 
Republic. It seems that his cautious Lordship differs from the 
prevalent opinion that the Euphrates Valley route is the true route 
to India. We are to infer, it is presumed, that the preservation 
of the Euphrates Valley from Muscovite influence is not reckoned 
among those paramount British interests of which the world has 
heard usgue ad nauseam. So long as Constantinople is not in 
imminent danger, and the Suez Canal is not menaced, Eagland has 
no cause to depart from her neutral attitude. In other words, 
Russia may annex Armenia and occupy the valley of the Euphrates 
Without disturbing the tranquillity of the British Lion. It is only 
when her Cossacks are visible from the dome of St. Sophia, or her 
torpedoes are placed in the channel of the Suez Canal, that the 
line of English resistance is impinged upon. Every one knows the 
policy of the ostrich, who is said to plunge his head into the sand, . 
and while he cannot see his pursuers, fancies himself safe from their 
attacks. It is not, however, generally supposed that a fortress is 
secure when the enemy is taking redoubt after redoubt, and sapping 
up to the citadel. Better things than these might have been 
expected from the Foreign Secretary of a Cabinet whose boast it is 
to take care that the Republic shall suffer no harm, Whether the 
Euphrates Valley route be the true route to India or not, Lord 
40 
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Derby must surely admit tbat it is at least an important route, 
and one therefore which England should secure or protect. It has 
been suggested, that if the Russians were at Baghdad, our ships of 
war could hammer them at Bussorah, and thus the vulnerable heel 
of the Muscovite Empire would be uncovered. So, if the Cossacks 
were at Constantinople, our ironclads could bombard the Darda- 
nelles ; and the one prospect is about as exhilirating as the other. 


ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN TRADE WITH PERSIA. 


SUFFICIENT stress is seldom laid by public writers on the com. 
mercial, as distinguished from the military and political side of the 
antagonism between England and Russia. ‘This _political-com- 
mercial antagonism—something very different to the honourable 
rivalry in trade between England and France—springs, of course, 
from the protectionist and prohibitive doctrines of Russian finance, 
aod it effectually bars any approach to the cordial and honest co- 
operation of the two Governments in Asia, believed possible by a 
certain school of writers ; for protectionist nations are of necessity 
grasping and aggressive. Wars for territorial aggrandisment, the 
latter, desired for itself by sovereigns, and by the upper classes as 
furnishing opportunity for gaining rank and glory, are made 
palatable to the mercantile community by promising new fields 
for buying cheap and selling dear. Protection requires its frontier 
carefully guarded, and is always tempted to save the expense of 
that guardianship, and obtain exclusive possession of new markets, 
by pushing forward to boundaries appearing to give natural safe- 
guards ayainst foreign competition. 

To the merchants of a free-trading state, it matters little who 
possesses a country, so long as he 1s permitted to buy and sell as he 
likes, unhampered by excessive restrictions in favour of natives or 
allies; but the perfection of a market in the eyes of a protectionist 
trader is one from which all competition is carefully excluded, a 
kind of market which is only to be found in a colony or subject 
state. 

The object or pretext of England in occupying new lands and 
taking colonies from other nations during war, was to obtain raw 
produce in exchange for manufactures as exclusively British as 
possible. But with protection supplanted by free trade, the 
desire or at all events the most plausible excuse, for reckless 
annexation and conquest ceased to exist; and the colonial empire 
of Great Britain reached nearly its present limits, almost at the 
same time that Englishmen became finally converted to the 
principles of free-trade; and that although it hes not yet been 
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satisfactorily shown if free-trade without reciprocity is free-trade 
at all, or if free-trade is possible, whilst Russia, the most exten- 
sive power in Europe and Asia, is utterly opposed to such. 

Russia is, indeed, still in that first stage of politico-economical 
education which tolerated the monopolies of the East India and 
Hudsons Bay Companies, and induced our ancestors to incorporate 
with the empire, on which the sun never sets, every scrap of 
territory they could retain by right of conquest, or annex by the 
simpler process of hoisting the Union Jack on savage or desolate 
shores. It is from this circumstance, that an extension ef Russian 
dominion to the Mediterranean, becomes not only formidable to the 
rest of Europe, but would exclude it from a market now open to 
all. Constantinople in Russian hands, for example, might or might 
not be a standing menace to the maritime power of England, but 
it would assuredly involve the imposition of cent. per cent. 
ad valorem duties on Manchester, Leeds, and Bradford piece- 
goods, Birmingham wares, and Sheffield cutlery, in countries 
which now admit them at nominal or reasonable rates. 

The philo. Russian may, perhaps, plead that to allow the 
Muscovite freer access to the rest of the world, would probably 
cure him of his protectionist heresies; but the natural tendency 
would seem to be the other way, and the experiment, to say the 
least, hazardous. 

The fact remains, and is glaring patent, that the commercial 
antagonism of Russia in Asia towards England, her best customer 
in Europe, is, apart from what is usually known as the EKastern 
Question, year by year assuming greater importance as the 
Muscovite dominion in the East increases and means of communi- 
cation are improved. It should be remembered that Russia in 
Europe, and Russia in Asia, have totally different standpoints as 
regards trade. In the West, Russia isa great exporver of raw 
produce, admitted free, or at nominal duties, into foreign countries, 
while ske imposes the highest tariff on the manufactured goods she 
receives from them inreturn. In the East, she imports cotton, tea, 
and silk, giving in exchange her own hardware and cotton stuffs, 
unsaleable in Europe, as well as superior goods of other countries, 
all, however, carefully provided with Russian trade-marks. It 
is probably true, as asserted by Russians or philo-Russians, that 
as yet no prohibitive duties are imposed on foreign manufactures 
in Central Asia. Such a do_-in-the-manger policy would be very 
unwise, where countries are neither reduced to order, or, indeed, 
completely subjected ; but such will soon come, and in the mean- 
time the complete exclusion of foreign merchants, coupled with the 
refusal to permit transit trade through European Russia (to which 
so much extent is being given in our own times) is quite as effectual. 
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That English goods do reach the Khanates of Turkistan, we 
know from Mr. Schuyler and others ; but they are only allowed in 
the market, and that at exorbitant rates, when the Russian factories 
find themselves unable to provide equally saleable articles of the 
sort. They also in all probability reached those markets by the 
Persian Caravans from Trebizond to Persia—certainly not from 
the Russian ports in the Black Sea; but as the possession of 
Batum, and other portions of Armenia, will be used to divert this 
line of commerce, the time has come to consider the availability of 
other lines of commerce, and that is the object of the present 
article, since Persia remains at the moment perhaps the only 
accessible field in which British and Muscovite merchants now mee 
on equal terms. 

Persia is, indeed, practically a free-trading country, seeing that 
the Government levies only a uniform duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem 
on goods belonging to foreign merchants. Natives pay less, but 
are liable to octrot and road dues, from which foreigners are exempt. 
Before, and for some time after, Vasco di Gama’s discovery of the 
sea route to India rqund the Cape of Good Hope, the main 
commercial road between east and west lay (as it must again, if ever 
re-opened by railway—a mere question of time) through Persia; 
and the wealth of Ormuz, her seaport on the Gulf of Persia, became 
proverbial. But as the sea route lost its terrors and became better 
known, trade gradually passed from the merchants of the southern 
to those of western Europe. London and Lisbon took the place of 
Genoa and Venice as the marts of Oriental produce. The caravan 
roads from Trebizond and Tripoli (which bad succeeded to thy 
commercial route of Bussora or Basra, under the Khalifat), ceased 
to be the highways of nations, and the once magnificent Ormuz 
became a heap of ruins. 


The geographical position of Persia, washed by the waters of 
the Indian Ocean on the south, and touching the Caspian, and 
approaching the Black Sea, on the north, has naturally created two 


distinct and well-defined currents of trade; one on the south, 
through the ports of the Persian Gulf, notoriously from Bushire 


(the proper name of which is AbG Shahir, “ the father of cities ’’) ; and 
the other diverging from Teberan, Astrakhan, and the Volga, on 
the one side, and Tabriz and Erzeriim on the other. The three 
great trading centres of Upper Persia, Tabriz, Teheran, and 
Meshed or Masjid, have hitherto been supplied with European 
articles from Russia vid the Caspian, and from the rest of Europe 
vid Constantinople and ‘Trebizond, (now, vid Claus4), whilst the 
smaller towns of Persia proper, Kirman, Shiraz, and Kirmanshah, 


have been supplied from Bushire and Baghdad, leaving Hamadan, . 
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Ispahan, Yezd or Yazd, as open markets common to traders both 
from the north and the south. 

Persia, though doubtless a very poor country, when looked 
upon as a whole from its scanty rainfall, has a marvellously fertile 
soil, and its climate, whilst it fits it in the north for the production 
of cereals, in the south it produces tobacco, is adapted to the 
growth of madder, the vine, olives, pomegranates, cotton, sugar, 
(large factories at Ahwaz in the time of the Khalifate), opium, 
assafcetida, and other drugs. The list of Persian exports from the 
south is therefore very varied. Wheat, of which there is a large 
surplus stock in most years, goes to the Mauritius and Java, and, 
of late years, to England. Bombay and Calcutta take the assa- 
feetida, which is brought from eastern Persia and neighbouring 
countries, and without which, if we may credit our noses, life 
would be a blank to our Aryan brethren in India. Cotton, 
madder, dried fruit, silk and wool, used, we believe, for the 
famous Rampore chudders, are other raw exports. Wine, rose. 
water, attas of roses, and carpets, are the principal manufactured 
articles sent out by the country. The best quality of white 
Shiraz wine carefully corked (cotton being generally used) will 
bear comparison with the wine of any country in the world. The 
horse trade was formerly extensive, but has languished since the 
great famine of 1870-71, which killed nearly all the brood mares. 
But the breed is unsurpassed for military purposes, and a little 
fostering care would make the great grazing grounds of Fars, which 
once rivalled that of the Muntifik Arabs, in (haldea, a stud farm 
for our Indian cavalry. The principal import into southern Persia 
is, perhaps, Cashmere shawls, of which vast quantities, of a 
quality superior to that usually woven for the Indian market are 
used by the upper classes. After shawls, come English piece- 
goods, indigo, tea, sugar, tin, copper, iron, and hardware. The 
commerce of southern Persia, being carried on direct with Europe, 
and then, again, through the ports of Mobammra, Bussora, and 
Baghdad, it is difficult to give even an approximative estimate of 
its value. But the Indian Custom Houses returned their trade 
with the Persian Gulf as exceeding two millions in 1875. Putting 
the European and Colonial trade at the same amount, we get the 
very respectable total of four millions. 

Before the subjugation of the Caucasus, in 1860, and for some 
time afterwards, the trade of Persia with Europe passed, as it had 
for centuries, along the high-road (if it can be so called), through 
Tabriz and Erzerfim, to the Black Sea at Trebizond. To it, indeed, 
(although a small portion of the traffic was continued by land 
tbrough Asia Minor to Constautinople and Smyrna,) all three 


‘owns owed their prosperity. It is true that the introduction of 
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steamers on the Volga and Caspian had, years before, opened a far 
better and cheaper road, involving only 200, instead of 900 miles 
of land carriage. But the narrow-minded jealousy of Russian 
protection closed, and still closes, this inlet to all goods but her 
own, unless, indeed, they have paid the cent.-per-cent. ad valorem 
duties she imposed on foreign manufactures. 

Blind to the benefits of free-trade and transit treaties, though 
he be, the Russian has a keen idea of the advantage to be derived 
from transit trade. It is questionable that were free-trade adopted 
in the empire, if it would not drive Europe out of the market 
throughout the greater part of Asia. The Russian customs 
frontier was not extended to Asia. Possibly this was attributable 
to a wish to pacity the inhabitants, but more likely to the difficulty 
of preventing smuggling on a large scale along the wide extent 
of the Turkish and Persian frontier, Whichever it was, free- 
trade reigned, and still to a great extent reigns, in the Caucasus, 
while Russia proper is a slave to protection. 

Russian enterprise, backed as usual by English capital, took 
advantage of this to divert the Persian trade from Trebizond to the 
rival port of Poti, and thence by railway to Tiflis. There it 
divides into two channels, one by Erivan to Tabriz, the other by 
the port of Baku, on the Caspian, thence by sea to Resht, and by 
land again to Teheran. Neither has much, if any, saving in dis- 
tance or time on the old ‘Trebizond road; but easy travelling and 
security from the Kurdish robbers on the Turkish frontier, soon 
had its effect, and two-thirds of the northern trade of Persia passed 
to the Poti route. A carriage road fron Trebizond to Erzerdim, 
begun shortly after the Crimean war, was completed too late to be 
of any use. 

In addition to the facilities afforded by Russia to trade outside 
the frontier, her government has, through its envoy at Teheran, 
made continual efforts towards the improvement of communications 
with Persia itself. The scheme of Baron Reuter had at first the 
countenance of Russia, and this was only withdrawn, it is snid, 
when it was found that it would be equally favourable to English 
commerce. Since its collapse, repeated efforts have been made to 
obtain from the Shah a concession for a railway from Tiflis to 
Tabriz or Teheran, but this is also said, on the other side, to have 
been frustrated by English diplomacy. Such impediments will, 
like others, be easily set aside by the material results obtained by 
the late war. 

Now, it might be expected that England—which has never 
taken a toman of Persian money or an acre of Persian soil, and 
whose position towards the government of the country is therefore 
very different from that of Russia— would have made some effort # 
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counterbalance the facilities offered to trade in the north by urging 
corresponding improvements in the communications of the south. 
But nothing has been done, and thus, little by little, Russian trade 
is creeping southwards, and Russian hardware, crockery, candles, 
and-even cloth, unknown twenty years ago as far north as Ispahan, 
are now to be purchased in the bazaars of the ports in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Shortly after the exploration and survey of the river Euphrates 
and Tigris, a firm was established at Baghdad by the Lynches, 
which succeeded in establishing regular steam communication be- 
tween that city (where in the time of the East India Company a 
resident was maintained with a guard of sepoys), and Bussora, 
and the Government of India subsidised the mail steamers to and 
from Bushire and Bussora. 

Some two or three years ago, a gentleman named Mackenzie, 
a member of an English firm at Bushire, made his way, without 
danger or difficulty, over the mountains from Ispahan to Shuster, 
whence the river Karun or Kuran, is navigable to the sea. This 
—one of the ancient routes to the interior of Persia, and marked in 
parts by a paved causeway, which was old in the time of Alexan- 
der—saves half the land-carriage between the Persian Gulf and 
Ispahan, a great trade centre. It had been pronounced imprac- 
ticable, or at least as very difficult, by so high an authority as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, from the ruggedness of the passes and the 
character of the inhabitants; but Mr. Mackenzie actually states 
that he found the road easier than that between Bushire and 
Shiraz, of which a geological section is given in the Researches in 
Bulgaria, Chaldea, &c. ‘There is also a still less-known road be- 
tween the Shiraz and Persepolis road and the Shuster road, than 
that crossed by Mr. Mackenzie, to which we may deem it worth 
while to devote a separate article, in the interests of commercia 
enterprise, now so seriously jeopardised. 

The question, itis said, was taken up in England, and supported 
by the Government of India, and a concession for naviyatiug the 
Karun was asked from the Shah; but the Prime Minister, 
“doubtless at the suggestion of the Russian envoy,” declared 
that the Persian Government would reserve to itself the right of 
levying undefined dues on ships entering the river. But this idea 
of levying dues dated from old times. The steamer Euphrates 
navigated the Karun as far as Ahwaz—the ancient Agirus, and the 
seat of a great sugar cultivation in the time of the Khalifat, and 
where there are rapids, over which Lieut. Selby succeeded in carrying 
4 smaller steamer at a later epoch. But on the first occasion a 
‘mali party pushed forward in a native bout to the bifurcation of 
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the river, where dues were demanded, and, there being no goods in 
the boat, was refused, and the party bad hence to retrace its steps. 

All questions connected with the Head of the Persian Gulf, the 
extension of commerce into Persia, the navigation of the Karun, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates, ‘and the opening of an alternative 
line of communication between England aud India, ally themselves 
with the same order of ideas which involve the resuscitation of the 
ancient wealth and prosperity of such countries as Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, as well as Persia. 

It is probable, now that the Sultan has become, politically 
speaking, a vassal of Russia, there will be a greater difficulty in 
obtaining « firman for opening communication through these 
countries than existed when the first and second firmans were ob- 
tained ; but these difficulties could be overcome by granting to 
Russia the same facilities for approaching Persia and India, by 
roads through Central Asia, as we seek to obtain by the way of the 
Persian Gulf. 

M. Hochstetter, President of the Imperial Society of Geograpby 
of Vienna, has, in a work recently published, Asien, seine Zukunfts- 
buhen, und seine Kohlenschatze, von F. V. Hochsteller (“ Asia : its 
future Roads of Communication and its Resources in Coal Forma- 
tions),”’ given preference to the ro’ds by Central Asia, over those 
projected vid Persia and Affyhanistan, or by the Euphrates valley, 
on account of the state of anarchy and barbarism existing in the 
intervening countries; but these are partly imaginary, and the 
mere existence of lines of communication would tend to etface them. 
But to the English, with Russia’s prohibitive system in full force, 
there cannot for a moment (laying aside all political and strategi- 
cal considerations) be a question as to which would be the most 
promising and advantageous alternative line. 
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